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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


It’s  EASY  to  Teach 
Calculating... 

when  you  can 
own  this  Monroe 
for  just  a  day! 


Moreover,  with  greater  mastery  of  the  basic  cal* 
culating  skills  your  students  will  achieve  better 
job  records.  Employers  will  be  better  satisfied. 

You'll  find  the  Monroe  Educator  convenient,  too. 

It  goes  anywhere  in  the  classroom.  Needs  no  elec¬ 
tric  outlets.  And  it’s  so  portable,  so  light  your  stu¬ 
dents  can  move  it  from  desk  to  desk  —  quickly, 
easily.  It  can  be  conveniently  stored. 

At  just  Sf  o  day  any  school  can  afford  the  Educa¬ 
tor.  Ask  your  nearest  Monroe  representative  to 
tell  you  how  other  schools,  other  teachers  have 
used  the  Monroe  Educator  and  Course  to  make 
their  teaching  job  easier— and  at  this  surprisingly 
low  cost,  too.  Or  write  to  the  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment,  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc., 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 


Now  for  just  S(  a  day  you  can  own  the  Monroe 
Educator,  the  full-keyboard  calculator  that  gives 
students  the  most  thorough,  the  most  basic  prepa¬ 
ration  for  business. 

Besides  you  can  teach  more  pupils  due  to  the  low 
cost  of  the  Monroe  Educator.  Yes— 5  Educators  cost 
even  less  than  2  electric  models.  That  means  that 
for  the  same  investment  5  pupils  can  be  learning— 
not  just  2. 

And  students  of  every  intelligence  level  master 
the  Monroe  easily  because  its  manual  operation  is 
so  short  a  step  from  pencil  and  paper  figuring. 
Even  seven-year -olds— tested  at  one  of  the  foremost 
elementary  schools  in  America— quickly  mastered 
the  operation  of  the  simple  Monroe  Educator. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING  •  ADDING  •  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC,  ORANGE,  NEW'  JERSEY 


ADVANCE 

EXPERIENCE 

PORTFOLIO... 


-Brings  Students'  Future  Jobs  Right  Into  Your  Classroom! 


THREE  SECTIONS,  EACH 
FOR  A  DIFFERENT 
PURPOSE  I 


Teachers  asked  us  for  help  in  bridging  the  difficult  gap 
between  learning  in  class  and  doing  in  an  office— and 
the  "Advance  Experience”  portfolio  is  the  result.  It  was 
prepared  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  themselves, 
and  The  Foundation  for  Business  Education,  to  develop 
initiative  and  to  orient  students  to  their  future  jobs. 

The  portfolio  provides  dictation  and  typing  practice 
within  student  capacity  but  under  actual  office  conditions. 
It  also  trains  students  in  making  and  using  copies,  the 
newest  business  short-cut.  The  latter  training  is  done  by 
letting  you  teach  one  student  who  in  turn  trains  the  next, 
and  so  on.  This  saves  teacher’s  time,  but— what’s  per¬ 
haps  more  important — it  trains  students  in  "giving  out" 
where  they  had  been  "taking  in",  and  teaches  coopera¬ 
tion  with  work-mates,  which  business  life  requires. 

Start  Using  tha  Portfolio  Now 

Some  of  the  material  in  the  portfolio  may  be  used 
at  any  time  during  a  semester.  The  rest  is  for  use 
from  the  moment  typing  and  dictation  practice  begins. 
So— get  your  "Advance  Experience”  portfolio  now, 
start  using  it  now! 


I.  DicUtiM  Matsrial:  Office  style  dic¬ 
tation,  with  typical  office  inter¬ 
ruptions— dealing  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Complete  with 
Teacher’s  Key— pre-counted,  for 
checking  and  time  dictation. 

Typiai  Mstttial:  Treating  the  bus¬ 
iness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  pr^uced.  Pre-counted  for 
one-,  five-  and  ten-minute  speed 
and  accuracy  tests— together  with 
rough  typed  copy,  corrected  for 
final  typing. 

3.  "Ltaraiii  ts  Opsfsts  tlw  DITTO*  0-10’’: 
With  costs  of  doing  business  in¬ 
creasing,  business  is  turning  to 
DITTO  machines  to  speed  rou¬ 
tines  and  make  everytmdy’s  job 
more  productive— which  puts  the 
DITrO-trained  student  a  step 
ahead  in  the  job  market.  With 
this  material  you  instruct  only 
the  first  student,  who  instructs 
the  next,  and  so  on  . . .  saving 
your  time  and  giving  students 
experience  in  getting  coopera¬ 
tion  and  "being  on  their  own." 


DITTO. 


7  M  newest  DITTO*  D-10 
DUPLICATOR 
f*)*  Schools 

/  Requires  no  stencil,  mat, 
inking  or  make-ready.  Your 
^  "master”  is  anything  you 
can  draw,  write,  type  or  trace  in  reproducing  ink  or 
through  reproducing  carbon.  Makes  as  many  as  300 
bright  copies,  at  120  a  minute.  Produces  copies  in 
one  to  five  colors  at  once.  Uses  any  card  or  paper 
from  3'  X  S'  to  9'  X  14'.  See  it  demonstrated  in  your 
school,  no  obligation! 


DITTO,  lacsrpsnrtad,  2223 W.  Hirrina  St.,  (Mcis  12,  M. 

GenHemani  At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  mo  piooto  (end  mo 
your  lutinow  School  Portfolio. 

Q  Chock  horo  if  you  oho  with  a  OfTTO  domomtrolien  In 
your  school. 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS. 


COUNTy. 


STATE. 


MAY,  1953 
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an  entirely  new  advance  in 
the  teaching  of  shorthand! 

WORKBOOK 

for  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual 
Simplified 

Including  Functional  Method 


WORKBOOK 

for  Gregg 
Dictation  Simplified 


featuring: 

New  and  unique  EVOLUTION  DRILLS  for  easier,  faster 
development  of  students’  ability  to  construct  new  outlines. 


A  classroom-proved  program  for  testing  students’  mastery  of 
the  punctuation  and  spelling  words  given  in  the  marginal  re¬ 
minders  of  the  texts. 


W rite  your  nearest  Gregg  Office  today. 


Now  ...  in  a  aiatter  of  a  few  student 
minutes  each  day  you  can  make  even 
greater  strides  in  your  basic  shorthand 
teaching  .  .  .  and  with  more  ease! 

In  the  Evolution  Drills  the  student  is 
given  in  shorthand  the  first  word  in  each 
drill.  Using  this  outline  as  a  guide,  he 
then  "evolves”  the  shorthand  outlines  for 
the  remainder  of  the  words  in  the  drill. 
In  addition,  the  student  is  thoroughly 
tested  in  punctuation,  spelling,  and  gram¬ 
mar.  Ten  sentences  are  adapt^  from  the 
homework  assignment  and  are  given  in 
shorthand.  Here,  a  double  learning  check 


is  achieved:  (I)  the  student  inserts  the 
correct  punctuation  in  the  sentence,  then 
(2)  gives  the  reasons  for  that  punctuation. 
From  the  sentences  used,  ten  words  are 
selected  for  spelling. 

Designed  for  speed  as  well  as  thorough, 
effective  training,  the  workbooks  are  6x9 
(regular  shortlund  notebook  size)  with 
side  opening.  Pages  are  perforated.  If 
the  student  has  read  the  corresponding 
assigimient  in  the  text  and  has  studied  the 
marginal  reminders,  he  can  complete  the 
workbook  assignment  in  a  matter  of 
minutes! 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  36,  330  West  42nd  St.  San  Francisco  4,  68  Post  St. 

Dallas  2,  501  Elm  St.  Toronto  4,  253  Spadina  Rd. 

Chicago  6,  111  North  CAnal  St.  London  W.  C.  1,  51  Russell  Sq. 
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Brazosport  Senior  High  School,  Freeport,  Texas, 
has  found  that  using  IBM  Electric  gives 

beginning  students  a  feeling  of  instant  success.  Pro* 
fessional-looking  results  at  the  very  first  touch  of  the 
ke3rs  send  enthusiasm  up  . . .  keep  the  desire  for  prog* 
ress  at  a  high  level,  all  through  the  course. 

Teachers,  too,  at  Brazosport,  have  enjoyed  a  boost 
in  morale  as  a  result  of  using  IBM  Electrics.  Teaching 
is  simplified.  Many  time-consiuning  technique  drills 
are  eliminated.  Advanced  work  developing  speed  and 
accuracy  can  be  started  immediately. 

Bring  the  classroom-proved  advantages  of  IBM 
Electric  Typewriters  to  your  school  now. 


IBM,  Dept.  BE-4 

590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

r~|  Please  send  booklet,  “Electric  Typevriters  in 
Education,”  and  latest  classroom  results. 
r~~|  We’d  like  to  see  your  free  color  sound  mosis, 
“Electric  Typing  Time,"  on  ■ 


“THE  TEACHING  TYPEWRITER* 


.MAY.  1953 
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BUSINESS  SCENE 


Only  a  Dictionary 
Backed  by 

UNQUESTIONED 

AUTHORITY 

Is  Worth  Using 


cenMano  on  authority, 
•ccvrocir,  and  up>lo-da(onoii  of 

WEBSTER’S 
NEW  CMIEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 

The  latest  in  the  famous  Webster’s 
Collefiate  series  that,  in  succes- 
sive  new  editions  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  has  been  nationally  accepted  in 
colleges,  offices,  and  homes  as  the  most 
authoritative  handy-size  dictionary. 

With  the  help  of  this  indispensable 
handbook  you  will  read  with  more  un¬ 
derstanding.  write  srith  more  accu¬ 
racy,  speak  arith  more  effectiveness. 

Webster’s  New  Collegiate  contains 
125,000  entries,  selected  with  careful 
discrimination,  giving 

cleor  defiafrioes, 
eicoct  proweec  lot  lows, 
occorote  etymologies, 
correct  s|Mlllwf,  division, 
wbhrevlotlows,  synonyms,  etc. 

It  presents  a  wealth  of  facts  about 

persons,  ploces, 
weights,  meosvres, 
mewetory  units, 
signs  ond  symbols, 
roles  for  ponct«wtlon, 
use  of  copitols,  etc. 

2,300  terms  are  illustrated.  1,230  pages. 
A  chcace  of  attractive  bindings  at  book, 
department,  and  stationer>‘  stores.  $5.00 
and  up.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Ask  to  see  these  other  Merriom-Websters.* 
Webster’s  Dictionary  of  Synonyms  $5.00 
Webster’s  Biographical  Dictionary  7.50 
Webster’s  Oeographical  Dictionary  8.50 

O.  A  C  Nsirlam  Co.,  Mdtsliers 
Dept*  Springfield  3,  Moss. 


a  Consumer  Buying  Plans— 

There’s  no  letup  in  sight  for  con¬ 
sumer  buying— and  consumer  buying  is 
one  of  the  main  driving  forces  behind 
the  postwar  boom. 

Eiarly  each  year,  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  sponsors  a  Survey  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Finances,  which  gives  a  reading 
on  how  consumers  feel  and  what  they 
intend  to  do.  The  results  on  the  1953 
survey  show  a  lively  rise  in  consumer 
buying  intentions.  It  is  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  set  of  returns  in  three  years. 

The  findings  reassure  a  lot  of  econ¬ 
omists  who  have  been  wondering  if 
the  market  could  keep  on  taking  up 
consumer  durables  at  the  rate  it  has 
been  going  lately.  Unless  something 
changes  their  mirids,  consumers  intend 
to  do  just  that. 

Specifically,  here’s  what  consumers 
told  interviewers  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  early  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary: 

•  They’ll  buy  more  new  autcMno- 
biles  dian  they  planned  at  the  same 
time  in  either  1952  or  1951. 

•  They’U  buy  substantially  more 
fumitiue,  TV  sets,  and  other  consumer 
hard  goods  than  in  1952.  Refrigerators 
look  like  a  staiKloff  compared  with  last 
year.  Almost  everything  else  in  con¬ 
sumer  hard  goods  is  in  for  an  increase 
if  consumers  carry  out  their  plans. 

•  They’ll  buy  slightly  more  new  and 
used  houses  than  they  were  planning 
to  buy  at  survey  time  a  year  ago. 

The  surveys  in  both  1951  and  1952 
jXKted  warnings  for  business.  Both  in¬ 
dicated  that  consumers  thought  high 
prices  made  it  a  poor  time  to  buy.  Last 
year,  for  example,  consumers  said  they 
would  buy  fewer  automobiles,  fewer 
consumer  hard  goods,  and  the  same 
number  or  slightly  fewer  bouses  than 
in  1951. 

•  The  switch  this  year  is  not  based 
on  any  rush  to  beat  expected  price 
rises.  Just  the  opposite;  one  of  the  sur¬ 
prises  of  the  1953  survey  is  a  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  consumers  who 
expect  prices  to  go  up  during  the  year. 
Liist  year,  more  than  half  thought 
prices  would  rise.  This  year,  only  16 
per  cent  expect  increases. 

This  year’s  strong  buying  plans  stem 
from  a  growing  feeling  by  consumers 
that  they’re  better  off  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  Last  year,  62  per  cent  said 
they  w'ere  either  lietter  off  or  holding 
even.  This  year  it  was  70  per  cent. 
Last  year,  35  per  cent  said  they  were 
losing  ground— this  year,  28  per  cent. 
The  number  who  didn’t  have  any  im¬ 
pression  one  way  or  the  other  was  the 
same  each  year:  3  per  cent. 


■  Broader  Scholarship  Plan- 

Corporate  soholarships  are  a  fine 

thing  for  the  college  students  who  get 
them  and  die  ccmapanies  that  want  to 
put  their  bid  in  early  for  college-edu¬ 
cated  personnel. 

But,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  colleges 
have  started  to  complain  about  them. 
Educators  like  the  scholarship  idea. 
But,  by  itself,  it  doesn’t  solve  the  grow¬ 
ing  college  financial  problem.  In  fact, 
it  even  aggravates  the  trouble.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  simple:  Scholarships  cost  col¬ 
leges  out-of-pocket  funrls  because  most 
colleges  lose  money  on  every  student. 

•  Scholarship  Plus.  Now,  Union  Car¬ 
bide  &  Carbon  Corporation  has  come 
up  with  a  scheme  that  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  answering  this  college 
complaint.  At  an  annual  cost  of  $500,- 
000,  it  has  set  up  an  education  fund 
for  about  400  scholarships  designed  to 
cover  overhead  and  additional  college 
expenses  along  with  tuition. 

Under  the  plan,  each  student  gets 
tuition  for  a  full,  four-year  course- 
plus  allowances  for  books  and  fees. 
The  unique  feature  is  that,  for  every 
scholarship  awarded,  the  college  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  extra  $600.  Of  this,  $500  is  to 
pay  for  extra-tuition  costs;  the  remain¬ 
ing  $100  will  be  used  by  the  college 
to  pay  for  a  faculty  advisory  program 
for  Union  Carbide  students.  ’To  date, 
24  liberal  arts  and  technical  colleges 
are  in  the  program. 

■  What  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About— 

a  This  summer  you’ll  be  able  to  buy 
moderate-price  sunglasses  with  “natural 
view”  lenses.  That  means  lenses  dark 
enough  to  keep  out  glare  but  light 
enough  for  true  perception  of  color. 
'The  glasses,  requiring  the  precise 
blending  of  many  colors,  will  be  the 
product  of  L.  J.  Houze  Convex  Class 
Company,  Point  Marion,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  professor  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  and  inventor  of  radio’s 
FM,  has  found  a  way  to  transmit  two 
or  three  programs  at  the  same  time  over 
one  channel.  To  get  the  program  you 
want,  you  tune  in  an  FM  station,  then 
flick  a  switch  on  the  set  to  one  of  the 
two  or  three  positions. 

•  The  Armstrong  Cork  Company’s 
method  of  operation  has  become  so  ef¬ 
ficient  that  it  will  shut  down  its  Cam¬ 
den  (NJ)  plant  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  transfer  all  cork  insulation  work 
to  its  factory  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Manufacturing  improvements 
now  enable  the  one  plant  to  do  as  much 
work  as  the  two  plants  did  a  few  years 
ago. 
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Reg.  $1.00  value 
Handsome, 
permaaeatiy-boaad  volume 


YOURS  FREE! 

The  first  complete  and  authoritative  book  that  shows 
how  tape  recording  can  speed  the  learning  process  and 
ease  conditions  caused  by  overcrowded  classrooms. 

Educator-author  Louis  A.  Leslie  (writer  of  “Gregg 
Simplifi^ed”,  “'lining  Simplified”)  packs  into  this  fact- 
filled  book  the  first  comprehensive  presentation  on  the 
use  of  tape  recording  in  business  ^ucation.  Explains 
new  teaching  techniques  for  individual  classroom  sub- 


TAPE  RECORDING  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

by  Louis  A.  Ltslit 

.  Conoral  PrineipUt.  What  is  the  Tape  Recorder? 
A  Teaching  Aid.  Sound  to  Visual  Aitb.  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  Student  Draniatizations  and  Eha- 
cussions.  Releases  Teacher  from  Routine.  Variety 
in  the  Classroom.  Voice  and  Discussion  Analysis. 
A  Permarrent  Record. 

.Typowriting,  Shorthand  and  Transcription. 
Typewriting  Champions.  Music  for  Typewriting. 
Routine  Drill  and  Rhythm.  Dictation  to  the 
Typewriter.  Recorded  Time  Signals.  Shorthand. 
Testing  Shorthand  Speed.  Testing  Word  Lists. 
Individual  Differences.  Shorthand  Speed  Devel¬ 
opment.  One  Minute  Speed  Forcing  Plan.  Pre¬ 
recorded  Tapes.  Actual  Business  Dictation. 
Office-style  Dictation.  Transcribing  Speeches 
and  Panels. 

~0/fie*  Practice  Classes.  The  Rec^tionist.  Using 
the  Telei^iofK.  Machine  Transcription.  Machine 
Rhythm  Drills.  BackgrouiKl  Music.  The  Em¬ 
ployment  Interview.  Alumni  Reports.  A  Review 
of  Secretarial  Duties. 

•Distributive  Education.  Genuine  Sales  Talk. 
Classroom  Dramatization.  Interviewing  Busi¬ 
nessmen.  The  Salesperson’s  Voice. 

‘Bookkeeping.  Tricks  of  the  Trade.  Business  Trans¬ 
action  Skits. 

'Business  Law.  Scripted  Dramatizatons.  Recording 
Courtroom  Proceedings.  Authoritative  Talks 
and  Interviews. 

‘  General  Business.  The  Guidance-unit  Interview. 
Student-matter-unit  Interviews.  Student  Panels 
and  Reports. 

‘  Teacher  Training.  Convention  Reporting.  Teach¬ 
ing  Methods  Clares.  Demonstrating  Teaching 
Techniques.  Expository  Techniques.  Quution- 
ing  Technique.  Demonstration  Techniques. 
Drilling  Technique. 

Tapes  and  Tape  Recording  Equipment.  Tape 
Recording  Machine  Features.  Single  and  Di^ 
Track  Recording.  Editing  Tapm.  Sound  Re¬ 
cording  Tapes.  Recording  Techniques.  Machine 
Maintenance. 

'Appendices  A,B,C.  Contents  of  Dictation  Tapes 
for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplihed.Tape  Recorders 
Suitable  for  Classroom  Use.  List  of  States  with 
"Tapes  for  Teaching”  Libraries  in  Operation. 


7%is  new,  basic  teaching  aid 
for  business  education  classes 


jects.  Illustrates  the  unique  value  of  tape  reox’ding 
as  a  teaching  aid. 

Write  today,  on  your  school  letterhead,  for  your  free 
copy  of  “Tai^  Recording”  by  Louis  A.  Leslie.  Offer 
good  only  while  present  supply  lasts.  Limit  one  book 
per  teacher.  Address  Educational  Services  Division, 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.BE-53,  St.  Paul 
6,  Minnesota. 


Mods  atailabU  by  the  makers  of 


Magnetic  Tape 

tusmco.  Higff^Output 

Tha  term  "SCOTCH’*  and  the  plaid  dmlm  an  railaterad  trademarka  for  Sonnd  Raeordiot  Tapa  nmda 
in  U.SJt.  by  MINNESOTA  MINING  A  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Paul  6.  Minn.— alao  makan  of  ^^aoteh’’ 

Brand  PnaaonSaodUva  Tapaa,  “Undaraaal"  Rubberiaac'  ~  ‘  ■■■■  . 

"Safaty-Walk”  Noo-Nip  Sutfadne,  "3M"  AbraaiTa%  "31 
St.,  Naw  York  IT,  N.Y.  In  Canada:  London,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Help  your  students 

earn  Quick- 

advancement 


In  celebration  of  National  SecretarieaWeek 
...May  24  to  30... Underwood  greets  the 
Future  Secretaries  of  America!  Congratu¬ 
lations  to  the  Business  Educators  of 
America  for  the  excellent  work  they  are 
doing  in  helping  to  ‘‘Speed  the  World’s 
Business." 


Underwood  Typewriter 
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Teach  them  on  the 

Adi/timcecL 

^A//&ec/r/cC  typewriter  ever  built! 

No  matttir  how  well  trained  a  typist  is 
...in  the  long  run  she  is  just  about  as  good 
and  fast  as  her  equipment ! 


The  new  Underwood  All  Electric... even  more  beautiful 
than  ever... is  designed  to  make  typing  s-m-o-o-t-h,  quick  and 
relaxed.  You  and  your  students  can  count  on  it  to  turn  out 
the  kind  of  letters  employers  look  for  and  appreciate... 
clear,  clean,  better  letters,  every  time. 


You’ll  get  even  spacing  between  characters,  perfect 
alignment,  clean,  uniform  impressions... not  one  of  them 
a  shade  too  light  or  too  dark. 


The  new  Underwood  All  Electric  has  the  most 
advanced  Keyboard,  scientifically  designed  to  minimize 
finger  reach.  It  has  the  most  advanced  electric  Margin 
Set.  Functional  Keys  of  the  most  advanced  type,  color 
controlled  for  ease  and  accuracy.  Most  advanced 
Scales  and  Indicator,  for  instant  paper  centering, 
heading  centering  and  carriage  positioning. 


And  with  an  Underwood  All  Electric  you  can  get 
as  many  carbons  as  you  need... with  no  increase 
whatever  in  finger  pressure. 


Be  sure  to  get  a  demonstration  of  this 
easy-to-teach-on  Underwood  All  Electric.  Call  your 
local  Underwood  Representative  today. 


Underwood  Corporation 


Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting 
Machines  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited  Toronto  1.  Canada 

Safes  and  Service  Everywhere 


made  by  the  Typewriter  Leader  of  the  World 
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oPlB^tnln^-io  --fik 

iheea^yiA/^ 


Gone  are  the  hours  of  listing  dry,  unimaginative  rules  and 
memorizing  abstraa  theories.  Everyone . . .  youngsters  and 
adults  alike  at  the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  School 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin ...  learn  filing  methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples  by  working  out  actual  business  problems  with 
Identic  practice  sets.  Identic ...  a  miniature  filing  system 
with  guides  and  folders  just  like  those  used  in  modern 
business  offices . . .  gives  students  a  chance  to  "file  and  find” 
under  realistic  conditions. 

Identic  costs  so  little,  too... less  than  per  student. 
Guides,  indexes  and  folders  are  made  of  the  same  material 
used  in  actual  business ...  will  last  for  years.  Identic  is 
made  in  both  vertical  and  visible  systems  complete  with 
problems,  forms,  tests,  and  a  teacher’s  Manual.  Why  not 
find  out  how  you  can  make  your  teaching  easier,  while 
securing  better  results?  Just  mail  the  attached  coupon 
today!  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Miss  Helenora  Strachan,  instructor  of  filing  and  indescing  at 
Racine  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  School,  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  helps  a  ststdent  in  a  filing  class  using  Identic 
vertical  practice  eqsdpment. 


Adsdt  stssdents  working  out  a  business  problem  on  Identic 
visible  practice  eqstipment.  Systems  inclstde  Job  Analysis 
Records,  Stock  Records,  Credit-Collection  and  Ledger  Rec¬ 
ords,  Sales  Records  and  Sales  Assalysis  Records. 


MISS  N.  MAE  SAWTEA,  DIAECTOA 

American  institute  of  Records  Administration 
Room  2n9, 115  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  10 
Yes,  I'd  like  to  have  the  Items  checked  below: 


□  Free  SO-day-eumination  copy  of  "Profressive  Indeaint  and  fllint," 
fifth  edition 

□  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  -  Vertical  Fllinc 

□  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  -  Visible  Fllinf 

□  Free  movie  “It  Must  Be  Somewhere” 


Address _ 


City- 


FREE -YOURS  FOR  30-DAV  REVIEW 
New  Fifth  Edition  of  Pratrassiva  ladailag 
aad  Filing.  Yours  to  keep  If  you  adopt  tha 
book  for  your  students.  Complete  and  au¬ 
thoritative.  Covers  all  recognized  commer. 
cial  systems;  including  latest  developments 
such  as  filing.on-fllm.  304  pages  fully  Illus¬ 
trated;  in  maroon  leather.  Only  $1.40  or 
slightly  more  In  Central  and  Western  States. 
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Lettered  Versus 
Blank  Typewriter  Keyboards 

DR.  HARVES  RAHE 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois 


I 

I 


A  FEW  WEEKS  ago  we  ordered 
twenty  new  typewriters  for  in¬ 
structional  purposes.  The  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  in  our  school  were  pretty 
well  agreed  on  ordering  a  particular 
make  of  machine  with  elite  type.  But, 
when  the  question  of  lettered  or  blank 
keyboards  came  up,  different  opinions 
and  preferences  were  expressed.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  not  one  of  us  could  present 
convincing  evidence  that  letter^  key¬ 
boards  were  better  for  instructional 
purposes  than  blank  keyboards,  or  vice 
versa. 

I  feel  that  this  situation  is  quite 
common.  Many  business  teachers  and 
supervisors  buy  typewriters  with  either 
lettered  or  blank  keyboards  without 
much  assurance  that  they  are  buying 
the  equipment  best  suited  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes. 

■  What  Keyboard  k  in  Use  Today?— 
Traditionally,  devices  to  discourage 
looking  at  the  keyboard  (such  os 
shields  and,  later,  the  blank  keyboard) 
have  been  used  generally  in  typewriting 
classrooms.  In  a  1950  study  of  business 
education  in  the  public  secondaiy- 
schools  of  Iowa,  Roland  E.  Wick' 
found,  among  other  things,  that  more 
than  85  per  cent  of  die  typewriters 

^  Roland  E.  Wick,  ^‘Business  Education  in  the 
Public  Secondary  Schools  of  Iowa,"  The  Naiionai 
Bunness  Education  Quarteriy,  20:21,  March, 
1952. 


used  for  instructioital  purposes  in  Iowa 
had  blank  keyboards. 

■  What  k  the  Point  of  View  of  Writers 
in  the  Field?— 

Although  blank  keyboards  apparently 
are  used  in  typewriting  classrooms  to 
a  greater  extent  than  are  lettered  key¬ 
boards,  the  few  allusions  to  this  topic 
in  business  education  literature  lead 
one  to  believe  that  lettered  keyboards 
are  much  to  be  preferred. 

For  example,  John  L.  Rowe-  wrote 
as  follows  in  1949:  “The  modern  trend 
is  to  use  open  keyboards  (with  the 
letters  showing).  Teachers  who  get  the 
best  results  believe  the  pupil  actually 
aajuires  touch  typing  more  easily  if 
he  is  pennitted  to  look  at  the  type¬ 
writer  during  the  initial  keyboard  pres¬ 
entation.” 

August  Dvorak  and  his  associates® 
criticized  the  teaching  method  that 
forced  the  student  to  learn  the  keyboard 
“sight  unseen”  but  did  not  explicitly 
recommend  lettered  keyboards.  “Sight 
efficiently  guides  an  awkward  finger 
to  the  center  of  a  key.  At  the  very 
start  of  most  touch-typing  classes,  hap- 

•  John  L.  Rowe.  "How  Does  the  Principal 
Evaluate  the  E^Ti^ctireness  of  the  Trachinjr  of 
Typewriting?"  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  33:142. 
November,  1949. 

•  August  Dvorak,  and  others.  Typewriting  Be¬ 
havior.  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  p- 
xii,  1936. 


less  beginners  are  driven  to  believe 
that  it  is  best  to  fumble  over  an  un¬ 
familiar  keyboard,  sight  unseen.  Each 
must  fewego  temporary  aid  from  his 
eyes  .  .  • 

E.  C.  Blackstone  and  Sofrona  L. 
Smith'  discussed  historical  aspects  of 
touch  typing  and  explained  a  new  trend 
of  thought:  “For  maiw  years,  typing 
without  Icwking  at  the  fingers,  the  keys, 
or  the  nvachine  has  been  accepted  as 
good  typing  technique.  .  .  .  However, 
ability  to  type  by  touch  at  the  end  of 
the  course  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  student  should  type  without 
looking  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  instructional  period.  In  what 
appear  to  be  almost  frantic  efforts  to 
insist  that  students  never  kx)k  at  the 
fingers  or  kevs,  some  teachers  use  blank 
keys.  .  .  .  Blank  keys,  as  most  teachers 
are  well  aware,  do  not  prevent  students 
from  looking.” 

■  Has  the  Use  of  New  Learning  Ma¬ 
terials  and  Methods  Weakened  the 
Arguments  in  Favor  of  Blank  Keys?— 
In  the  early  days  of  typewriting  in¬ 
struction,  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty 
class  periods  were  used  for  teaching 
the  keyboard;  and  the  learning  units 
typed  were  very  snKill.  For  example, 

*  E.  G.  BUckitonc  and  Sofrona  L.  Smith, 
Improvtmtnt  of  Instruction  m  Typewriting.  New 
York:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  p.  125,  1949. 
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the  learners  typed  over  and  over  again 
in  succession  such  a  small  unit  as  frf, 
kik,  rug,  or  is.  This  kind  of  repetitive 
typing  of  a  very  small  learning  unit  did 
not  help  to  implement  the  idea  of  touch 
typewriting;  hence  the  teacher  fre¬ 
quently  nagged  at  the  students  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  copy  material.  Typing 
repeatedly  such  small  units,  which  were 
quickly  memorized,  made  it  possible 
and  probable  for  the  learner  to  move  his 
eyes  at  will  from  the  copy  to  the  typing 
point  or  to  the  keyboard  and  his  fingers. 

Nowadays,  when  the  whole  keyboard 
is  generally  introduced  in  five  or  six 
class  periods  and  most  of  the  beginning 
learning  units  are  larger  than  formerly 
(phrases,  sentences,  and  even  para¬ 
graphs),  the  learner  is  given  greater 
encouragement  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the 
copy  material  or  he  will  suffer  by  losing 
his  place.  He  is  not  given  such  a  golden 
opportuntiy  to  watch  the  keyboard  and 
his  fingers  ;is  he  types  the  early  lessons. 
The  importarrce  and  significance  of 
touch  typewriting  is  impressed  upon 
him  from  the  beginning  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  copy  he  types.  He  has 
to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  copy  or  he 
continually  loses  his  place  and  gets 
iMwhere.  Hence,  some  authorities  feel 
that  blank  keyboards  are  not  so  neces¬ 
sary  as  they  once  might  have  been. 

The  current  opinion,  then,  is;  Equip 
vour  typewriters  with  lettered  kev'- 
boards  because  they  make  it  easier  for 
the  leanier  to  get  a  clear  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  location  of  each  new  kev— 
the  direcrtion  and  distance  of  each  new 
reach.  Then,  with  this  clear  mental 
picture  of  the  location  of  each  kev,  and 
with  his  typing  of  kirge  learning  units 
in  the  main,  he  finds  little  difficulty  in 
typing  by  touch  from  the  verv  begin¬ 
ning. 

B  What  Are  the  Findings  of  Research? 

A  report  of  a  studv  bv  0\rv  H. 
Weaver*  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
that  deals  mainly  and  specificallv  with 
the  problem  of  lettered  versus  blank 
keyboards.  He  conducted  a  two-group 
experiment  (63  lieginning  typewriting 
pupils  in  each  group)  for  one  semester. 
The  two  groups  were  taught  in  the 
same  way,  except  for  the  following 
differences:  (1)  The  “control”  group 
was  instructed  to  consult  a  wall  chart 
in  the  front  of  the  typewriting  room 
for  all  letter  locations.  The  pupils  found 
the  desired  keys  on  the  chart  and  made 
the  reaches  on  the  keyboard.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  look  at  the  keyboard 
(blank  keys)  when  learning  key  loca¬ 
tions  or  when  ty-ping.  (2)  The  “experi¬ 
mental”  group  was  encouraged  to  look 
at  the  keyboard  (lettered  kevs)  when 

•  Guy  H.  We»Ter,  “The  Effectivrnefts  in  Teach¬ 
ing  Keyboard  Locations  on  the  Typewriter  by  the 
Sight  Method.**  Unpublished  Master's  thesis, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1938. 


learning  new  reaches;  the  wall  chart  too  few  subjects  were  used  in  the  ex- 
was  not  used.  The  pupils  watched  the  periment.  Furthermore,  the  bases  used 
direction  and  distance  of  the  movement  for  equating  the  groups  (chonological 
of  their  fingers  until  they  could  direct  age,  grade  in  school,  I.Q.,  and  average 
their  fingers  confidently  by  touch.  Sight  of  grades  earned  previously)  do  not 
was  used  as  an  aid  to  learning  key  guarantee  that  the  groups  had  equal 
locations  but  not  as  a  permanent  system  abilities  for  developing  skill.  Although 
of  writing.  After  the  initial  learning,  the  same  teacher  (using  the  same  text- 
the  pupils  were  not  allowed  to  look  at  books,  equipment,  and  teaching  proce- 
the  keys  unless  they  absolutely  forgot  dures  other  than  the  variable  one) 
the  locations.  taught  both  groups,  it  is  possible  that 

Straight-copy  timed  tests  were  given  his  greater  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
to  both  groups  of  pupils  every  other  one  method  or  the  other  influenced  the 
week  through^t  the  semester.  The  two  results. 

groups  were  then  compared  on  the  basis  Business  education  literature  seems  to 
of  the  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  indicate  that  Weaver’s  conclusions  are 
they  typed  these  tests.  Here  are  the  now  rather  commonly  held  by  business 
average  gross  words  written  on  Tests  educators,  but  more  comprehensive  and 
One  through  Eight  by  the  two  groups  scientific  study  of  this  problem  is  need- 
of  pupils:  ed.  Very  few,  if  any,  aependable  facts 

to  solve  the  problem  of  lettered  versus 


Test 

Number  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

Length  of 
Test 

(Minutes)  1  1  1  3  5  5  5  5 

Experi¬ 
mental 

Croup  12  19  20  60  124  133  147  157 

Control 

Croup  II  14  18  59  116  130  144  153 

The  experimental  pupils  made  fewer  er¬ 
rors  than  did  the  control  pupils  on  sev¬ 
en  of  the  eight  tests. 

On  the  basis  of  these  data.  Weaver 
concluded  that  teaching  key  locations 
by  the  si^t  method  on  lettered  key¬ 
boards  did  not  interfere  with  the  pupil’s 
learning  to  operate  the  typewriter  by 
touch.  He  further  concluded  that  key 
locations  may  be  learned  in  less  time  by 
using  the  lettered  keyboard  and  the 
sight  method  than  by  using  the  blank 
keyboard  and  the  touch  method.  Shift¬ 
ing  from  the  si^t  method  of  learning 
key  locations  to  the  touch  system  of  typ¬ 
ing  places  less  tension  on  the  pupils 
than  insisting  on  touch  operation  from 
the  very  beginning.  Looking  at  the  key¬ 
board,  then,  should  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  at  the  proper  time  and  for 
the  proper  purpose  in  the  early  stages 
of  keyboard  learning. 

■  Are  the  Research  Findings  Ade¬ 
quate?— 

Although  the  average  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  scores  attained  bjr  the  experi¬ 
mental  pupils  in  Weaver  s  study  seem 
to  be  superior  to  those  attained  by  the 
control  pupils,  the  differences  were 
slight  and  may  not  be  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant.  Weaver  did  not  compute  the 
statistical  significance  of  any  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences;  therefore,  his  data  are  inade¬ 
quate  and  any  conclusions  drawn  may 
be  challenged. 

Mr.  Weaver  rightly  pointed  out  that 
no  final  solution  to  his  problem  was  ob¬ 
tained  because  of  inaoequades  in  his 
experimental  procedures.  Foi  example. 


blank  keyboards  have  been  reported. 

What  Other 
Experts 
Recommend 

Because  doctor  rahe  reports 

that  research  evidence  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  in  resolving  the  “blank  versus 
lettered  keyboards”  issue,  Busine.ss  Edu¬ 
cation  World  asked  a  number  of  men 
and  women,  who  have  written  many 
books  or  articles  dealing  with  typing 
instruction  problems,  to  express  their 
opinions  and  suggestions  or  recMnmen- 
dations.  The  following  are  their  replies: 

■  Helen  Borland,  University  of  Colorado— 

I  have  been  using  visible  keyboards  in 
typewriting  classes  for  many  years,  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  eye  directs  the 
hand  more  efBciently  than  sense  of  touch 
can  and  allows  the  beginner  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  correct  stroking. 

Blank  keyboards  and  touch  introduction 
put  too  many  things  in  the  beginner’s 
mind  at  once— finding  the  pattern  of  the 
keyboard,  memorizing  the  letter,  learning 
correct  stroking.  It  appears  to  result  in 
a  visualization  that  handicaps  fast  kin¬ 
esthetic  reaction.  Sight  operators  transfer 
to  touch  with  no  difficulty.  There  are 
fewer  persistent  keyboard  watchers,  ap¬ 
parently  the  result  of  the  assurance  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  visible  keyboard. 

■  T.  James  Crawford,  Indiana  University- 
Teachers  have  objected  to  the  use  of 
lettered  keyboards  primarily  because  mark¬ 
ed  keyboards  “encourage  students  to  watch 
their  fingers.”  To  remove  the  temptation 
to  look,  therefore,  and  to  help  beginning 
typists  avoid  "finger  or  keyboard  watch¬ 
ing,”  blank  keyboards  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  logical  alternative.  Unfw- 
tunately,  however,  blank  keyboards  have 
not  eliminated  that  difficulty.  The  prob- 
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lem,  therefore,  is  one  considerably  greater 
than  just  whether  or  not  the  keyboard 
should  be  lettered  or  blank. 

Typists  tend  to  watch  their  fingers, 
basically  because  of  ( 1 )  uncertainty, 
and/or  (2)  fear.  They  may  be  uncertain 
about  (1)  the  exact  key  location,  (2)  the 
correct  finger  to  be  used  in  controlling 
the  various  reaches,  or  (3)  the  type  of 
stroke-pattern  or  motion  appropriate  to  a 
given  key  or  reach.  Their  fear  is  the 
product  of  compounding  their  lack  of 
sureness  with  classroom  pressures  created 
by  competition  with  students  experiencing  > 
few,  if  any,  stroking  difficulties,  and  at 
rates  inappropriate  to  their  individuai 
learning  level.  The  real  issue,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  how  to  remove  the  causes  of  finger 
watching;  once  the  causes  have  been 
eliminated,  it  will  make  little  difference 
whether  the  keyboard  is  lettered  or  blank. 

Teachers  can  remove  the  underlying 
causes  of  finger-watching  ( 1 )  by  follow¬ 
ing,  during  the  keyboard-presentation 
phase  of  instruction,  teaching  procedures 
that  will  guaranty  confidence;  (2)  by 
encouraging  slow  students  to  grow  at 
rates  commensurate  with  their  individual 
capacities  rather  than  at  predetermined 
tempos  established  by  students  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  immediate  learning  situation; 
(3)  by  providing  practice  materials  and 
activities  that  will  permit  the  students  to 
realize  success  in  the  initial  learning  stages; 
and  (4)  by  providing  adequate  remedial 
instruction  where  there  is  evidence  of 
frustration,  hesitancy,  or  lack  of  confidence. 
Confident,  succ(‘ssful  students  do  not 
watch  their  fingers;  they  show  little  con¬ 
cern  about  the  markings  on  the  keys.  Help 
students,  therefore,  to  be  confident  and 
successful;  finger-watching  will  automati¬ 
cally  disappear— regardless  of  the  tyxte  of 
keyboard  used. 

■  William  R.  Foster,  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  New  York — 

Since  1938,  the  Rochester  public  school 
system  has  replaced  all  its  blank-keyboard 
typewriters  with  1,200  machines  having 
lettered  keyboards— with  misgivings  on 
the  part  of  some  teachers  as  to  what  the 
change  would  do. 

But  what  really  happened  is  this:  On 
ac-count  of  the  larger  per  cent  of  “Non- 
Regents”  (dull-normal)  pupils,  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  has  not  gone  up  any;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  see,  from  the  ten- 
minute  copying  tests  we  give  annually 
to  all  pupils  using  typewriters  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  that  our  speed  and 
accuracy  rates  have  gone  down  any,  either. 

■  Dr.  Donald  C.  Fuller,  Georgia  State 
College  for  Women — 

Doctor  Rahe  raises  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion:  Have  we  proceeded  too  often  on  the 
basis  of  inadequate  evidence?  Research 
studies  in  typewriting  using  statistical  tech¬ 
niques  are  all  too  few,  and  many  are 
inadequate. 

There  is  one  principle  that  might  be 
applied  to  the  immediate  problem.  First, 
practice  should  be  as  near  as  possible  in 
keeping  with  the  practical  situation  or 
end  result— a'ith  the  exception  of  devices 
that  (a)  may  quicken  the  learning  process 
and  (b)  may  be  excluded  completely  at 
a  certain  stage  in  progress.  Under  this 
principle,  looking  at  keys  in  the  first  few 
lessons  would  be  allowable  if  the  learning 
process  is  quickened  and  if  the  pupils  can 


be  challenged  to  terminate  the  process 
before  it  becomes  a  habit.  Certainly  the 
study  of  Weaver  would  iK>t  prove  that 
looking  at  the  keys  was  superior  as  a 
learning  device.  Until  proof,  we  shall  have 
to  rely  on  observation  by  experts- who 
may  or  may  not  be  right.  We  do  not  have 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  experts  are 
agreed  [before  tlie  present  symposium], 
but  from  public  statements  and  writings 
by  textbook  authors,  one  infers  that  most 
believe  that  looking  at  the  keys  in  the 
earhest  stages  is  helpful. 

Next,  there  is  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  pupils  look  at  the  keys  to  determine 
.space  relations  or  to  see  the  letters  on 
keys.  Personal  observation  and  surmise 
would  indicate  that  verifying  space  rela¬ 
tions,  rather  than  letters,  is  the  important 
reason  for  looking  at  keys.  Stwlents  who 
look  at  keys  look  at  them  even  if  the  keys 
are  blank.  1  allow  the  learner  to  look  at 
keys  when  keyboard  reach  is  first  taught; 
then  I  challenge  pupils  to  do  all  their 
tj'ping  with  eyes  on  the  copy.  Since  the 
writer  believes  that  pupils  who  continue 
to  look  at  their  keyboard  do  itot  do  so  to 
find  printed  letters  on  the  keys,  he  strongly 
favors  the  typewriter  keyboard  as  it  is 
found  in  business— that  is,  with  letters  on 
the  keys. 

■  Dr.  H.  H.  Green,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity — 

The  question  of  blank  versus  lettered 
keyboards  is  not  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  problems  in  the  teaching  of  type¬ 
writing;  a  good  teacher  will  always  do  a 
good  job  of  teaching— with  either. 

However,  I  favor  the  lettered  keyboard 
because  the  learners  seem  to  feel  more 
at  ease  with  it.  Looking  at  the  keyboard 
is  a  crutch  that  most  typists  discard  when 
no  lunger  needed.  Here  are  other  reasons 
for  preferring  the  lettered  keyboard: 

1.  It  is  sound,  p.sychologically,  to  attach 
to  the  desired  reaction  as  many  stimuli 
as  possible— hearing  the  letter  spoken, 
getting  the  “feel”  of  distance  and  touch, 
and  seeing  the  key  and  letter.  (Wouldn’t 
it  be  convenient  if  we  could  attach  an 
unpleasant  smell  stimulus  to  striking  the 
wrong  key?) 

2.  Lettered  keyboards  are  realistic— I 
have  never  seen  a  blank  keyboard  in  a 
business  office. 

3.  The  lettered  keyboard  pennits  use 
of  the  machines  for  personal  writing  by 
unskilled  or  nonskilled  people. 

■  Dr.  John  J.  Gress,  Hunter  College— 

Is  it  really  a  question  of  keyboards— or 
is  it  a  question  of  approach,  technique, 
and  method  of  introducing  the  typewriter 
keyboard  to  beginning  typists?  Through 
the  years,  the  writer  (as  a  classroom 
teacher,  administrator,  and  department 
head)  has  always  specified  that  both  the 
lettered  and  blank  keyboards  be  used  in 
typewriting  classes. 

During  the  cunent  semester,  a  begin¬ 
ning  class  in  typewriting  is  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  writer;  there  is  an  equal  distri¬ 
bution  of  lettered  and  blank  keyboards 
among  the  36  machines  in  use.  Sometime 
after  the  keyboard  was  presented,  the 
students  were  asked  whether  they  felt  that 
the  particular  keyboard  they  were  using 
had  a  bearing  on  their  typewriting  prog¬ 
ress.  Practically  every  student  reported 
that  she  was  not  even  aware  of  the  fact 
that  her  machine  was  the  lettered  or  the 


blank  keyboard.  Moreover,  a  number  of 
them  reported  that  when  they  changed 
typewriters,  they  still  did  not  note  that 
the  keys  were  lettered  or  blank.  The  group 
felt  that  the  nature  of  the  keyboards  was 
of  no  importance  to  them. 

A  similar  reaction  came  from  a  group 
of  New  York  business  teachers  in  metliods 
classes  conducted  by  the  wrriter.  These 
teachers  felt  that  the  lettered  or  blank 
keyboard  was  an  insignificant  factor  to 
the  beginning  student  in  mastering  the 
typewriter  keyboard.  Moreover,  and  in 
fight  of  their  teaching  experience,  they 
did  not  think  of  the  lettered  or  blank  key¬ 
board  as  an  instructional  problem  or 
teaching  difficulty. 

While  there  are  no  adequate  data  avail¬ 
able  at  the  present  to  decide  the  question 
of  the  Lettered  Versus  the  Blank  Type¬ 
writer,  the  writer  believes  that  business 
teachers  are  justified  in  using  either  or 
both  keyboard  with  parallel  success  in 
the  typewriting  classroom. 

■  GMrge  L.  Hossfield,  Underwood  Cor- 
poratioi^— 

I  favM  lettered  keyboards.  Lettered  key¬ 
boards  are  not  detrimental  except  when  a 
beginner  insists  on  looking  at  the  keyboard 
too  frequently,  to  locate  and  strike  keys. 
Few  typists  can  truthfully  say  they  never 
looked  at  the  keyboard  while  learning 
the  location  of  the  ke^-s;  I  have  admitted 
many  times  that  I  was  guilty  of  doing  so. 

Initial  progress  is  very  apt  to  be  re¬ 
tarded  if  a  student  is  prohibited  from 
looking  at  the  typewriter  keyboard;  look¬ 
ing  at  a  keyboa^  chart  does  not  give  the 
same  impression  of  finger  reaches  as  does 
looking  at  the  typewriter  keyboard.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  be  encouraged  to  study 
carefully  the  position  of  the  hands  and 
fingers  while  poised  at  home  position  and, 
similarly,  observe  actual  finger  movements 
a  few  times  while  making  initial  finger 
reaches.  This  procedure  will  form  a  more 
accurate  mental  picture,  which  aids  the 
beginner  in  establishing  correct  habits 
easier  and  faster.  Of  course  it  requires 
proper  supervision  during  this  period  of 
learning  to  see  that  no  student  acquires 
the  habit  of  looking  at  the  keys  too  fre¬ 
quently  or  too  long. 

■  Dr.  Russell  J.  Hosier,  University  of 
Wisconsin — 

It  is  my  judgment  that  teachers  of  type¬ 
writing  should  use  lettered  keyboards  in 
the  classroom.  For  many  years,  my  type¬ 
writing  classrooms  were  equipped  only 
with  blank  keyboards.  In  the  last  eight 
years,  I  have  used  only  the  lettered  key¬ 
boards.  Presumably,  the  purpose  of  the 
blank  keyboard  was  to  encourage  students 
not  to  look  at  the  keyboard.  However,  I 
can  see  no  difference  between  blank  and 
lettered  keyboards  in  teaching  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  not  looking  at  the  keyboard. 

The  advantages  of  a  letter^  keyboard 
are,  in  my  j<idgment,  ( 1 )  that  it  is  more 
realistic  to  teach  students  on  the  kind  of 
keyboard  they  will  use  outside  the  class¬ 
room;  (2)  that,  in  the  early  stages  of 
teaching,  it  is  desirable  for  students  to 
see  letters  on  the  keyboard  in  order  to 
Icam  more  quickly  the  location  of  the 
keys;  and  (3)  that  it  is  somewhat  easier 
to  purchase  and  exchange  typewriters  with 
lettered  keyboards. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  we  use  the  lettered  keyboards 
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for  all  tyix'writing  instruction  purposes, 
fl  Louis  A.  Leslie— 

Shields  or  blank  keyboards  are  used  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  learner  from 
“peeking.”  The  peeking  is  a  sign  that  the 
keyboard  has  not  been  thoroughly  learned 
by  that  particular  learner— which  means 
that  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  taught 
to  that  particular  learner. 

When  the  learner  is  found  to  be  peek¬ 
ing,  the  answer  is  not  to  tell  him  “eyes 
on  the  txjpy.”  The  answer  is  not  to  blank 
the  keyboard  or  use  a  shield  over  the 
keys  or  put  the  learner’s  head  in  a  bag 
(although  that  has  been  done).  The 
answer  is  to  teach  the  learner  properly 
so  that  he  will  not  feel  a  need  to  peek 
at  the  keys. 

Keyboard  shields  have  almost  vanished; 
there  are  only  a  few  still  in  use.  The  blank 
keyboard  also  is  vanishing  as  teachers  find 
that  peeking  is  just  as  common  with  blank 
keyboards  as  with  lettered  keyboards.  'The 
amount  of  peeking  in  your  classroom  is 
governed  by  the  eEBcacy  of  your  teach¬ 
ing,  rurt  by  the  use  of  shields  or  blank 
keyboards  or  lettered  keyboards. 

■  Dr.  D.  D.  Les.senberry,  University  of 
Pittsburgh— 

It  probably  does  not  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  whether  blank  or  lettered 
keyboards  are  used  in  the  classroom— pro- 
vidtd  the  teacher  believes  in  the  keyboard 
that  is  used.  I  happen  to  prefer  the  visible 
keyboard  for  teaching  beginning  type¬ 
writing.  1  like  the  “sight  approach”  to  the 
learning  »)f  a  new  reach-stroke.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  belabor  the  poor  stu¬ 
dent  about  looking  at  the  keyboard  when 
he  is  in  the  early  learning  stage.  I  like 
Dr.  Rahe’s  comment  on  the  Weaver  study; 
"Sight  was  used  as  an  aid  to  learning  key 
locations  and  nut  as  a  permanent  system 
<»f  writing.”  Precisely  so;  and  a  good  aid 
it  seems  to  be. 

We  do  not  need  convincing  research 
evidence  on  every  detail  of  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  to  learn  to  type.  Some  problems  may 
not  be  big  enough  or  important  enough 
to  justify  a  major  research  effort.  The 
Weaver  study  is  significant,  in  spite  of 
the  recognized  “inadequacies  in  his  ex¬ 
perimental  procedures.”  The  significance 
of  the  student  scores  seems  to  be  in  the 
absense  of  a  marked  difference.  I  believe 
that  students  can  learn  to  type  with  either 
kind  of  keyboard,  as  all  who  teach  type¬ 
writing  know. 

My  foniier  preference  for  blank  key¬ 
boards,  in  my  early  days  of  teaching,  came 
from  the  horror  my  teacher  expressed 
whenever  any  student  took  a  pe»‘k  at  the 
keyboard.  My  preference  for  visible  key¬ 
boards  now  comes  from  my  own  class¬ 
room  experience,  for  I  believe  in  teaching 
students  to  look  at  the  finger  as  it  makes 
the  first  experimental  reach-strokes.  This 
is  a  teaching  aid  and  not  “a  permanent 
system  of  writing.” 

Honesty  compels  me  to  say,  however, 
that  I  was  just  as  suceessful,  I  think,  in 
teaching  typewriting  with  blank  keyboards. 
Still,  ni  stick  to  visible  keyboards— with 
or  without  convincing  research.  The  "sight 
approach”  has  a  psychological  advantage 
if  no  other. 

■  Dr.  James  R.  Meehan,  Hunter  College— 

I  feel  that  students  should  always  be 
taught  on  a  typewriter  with  lettered  ( open ) 
keyboard.  If  typing  is  taught  and  dem¬ 


onstrated  properly,  students  will  not  have 
time  to  look  at  the  keys.  Furthermore,  the 
present-day  typewriting  books  are  so  sci¬ 
entifically  written  that  there  is  little  need 
for  fumbling  or  looking  at  the  keys. 

The  blank  keyboard  could  be  service 
only  fw  straight  copy.  When  the  student 
pushes  beyond  straight  copy,  the  blank 
keyboard  is  a  handicap,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  the  student’s  putting  the 
right  hand  on  the  wrong  set  of  keys.  I 
have  a  blank-keyboard  typewriter  at  lx>me, 
and  I  consider  its  blankness  a  real  handi¬ 
cap. 

■  Philip  S.  Pepe,  Remington  Rand  Inc.— 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind — the 

blank  keyboard  does  not  prevent  the  stu¬ 
dent  from  looking  at  the  keys,  and  the 
lettered  keyboard  not  only  speeds  up  the 
learning  of  “touch”  typing  but  offers  many 
other  teaching  advantages  and  simplifica¬ 
tions. 

These  Remington  Rand  typewriter 
school  sales  percentages  give  evidence  of 
the  increasing  acceptance  of  the  lettered 
keyboard:  In  1950,  our  school  orders 
called  for  55  perc-ent  lettered  keyboards, 
45  percent  blank  keyboards.  In  1952,  our 
school  orders  called  for  70  percent  lettered 
keyboards,  30  percent  blank  keyboards. 

■  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity — 

I  strongly  approve  the  use  of  the  let¬ 
tered  keyboard  and  have  used  it  success¬ 
fully  in  classrooms  for  many  years.  The 
use  of  blank  keys  does  not  prevent  the 
students  from  looking  at  the  keys.  Better 
teaching  and  better  learning  materials  do 
prevent  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  keys. 

Furthermore,  the  lettered  keyboard  is 
the  one  the  student  will  use  in  actual 
typewriting  work.  He  might  better  learn 
the  typewriter  keyboard  as  he  will  even¬ 
tually  use  it. 

■  J.  Kenneth  Roach.  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia — 

'The  problem  should  l>e  c-onsidered  from 
twt)  aspects.  The  first  is  the  value  of  blank 
versus  lettered  keyboards  during  the  ini¬ 
tial  keyboard  presentation.  I  believe  that 
approved  prricedure  calls  for  the  student  to 
l<K'ate  the  proper  key  first  by  sight.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  lettered  keyboard  would  sim¬ 
plify  the  presentation  and  would  be  an 
improvement  over  such  devices  as  wall 
charts,  textbook  pictures,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  should  like  to 
know  just  what  effect  the  lettered  key¬ 
board  would  have  on  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dent.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  keyboard 
would  present  problems  here;  for  instance, 
tabulation  of  numerals- and  the  fact  that 
many  students  never  do  learn  thoroughly 
the  top  row  of  keys. 

In  my  opinion,  any  final  answer  should 
await  the  findings  of  a  study  of  the  work 
habits  of  advanced  students  using  lettered 
keyboards.  It’s  my  guess  that  investiga¬ 
tions  below  this  level  won’t  provide  the 
data  necessary  for  making  up  our  minds. 

■  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  Northern  Illinois 
(DeKalb)  State  Teachers  College- 

Lettered  keyboards  facilitate  the  teach¬ 
er’s  presentation  of  key  location.  The 
more  important  outcome  of  this  instruc¬ 
tional  device,  however,  is  the  natural  ac¬ 
celeration  of  muscular  memory  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

As  many  senses  as  possible  should  be 
employed  in  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and 


the  sense  of  sight  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  learning  to  typewrite.  Sight  is 
helpful  in  that  it  enables  the  student  to 
visualize  the  distance  ( spatial  relation¬ 
ships)  between  two  keys.  Sight  aids  in 
the  development  of  locational  security, 
with  its  resultant  control  and  accuracy. 

A  student  tends  to  look  at  the  keys  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  know  where  they  are. 

If  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  visualize 
distance  location  at  the  outset,  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  keyboard  to  copy  is  easily  ac¬ 
complished. 

■  Harold  H.  Smith,  Gregg  Publishing 
Division— 

I  have  urged  standardization  on  lettered 
keyboards  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

1.  In  the  searching  period  of  locating 
new  keys,  students  save  time  when  keys 
are  lettered.  Blank  keys  cause  waste  of 
time  and  effort,  especially  of  mental  effort. 

2.  For  at  least  43  years,  we  have  known 
that  blank  keys  do  not  keep  students  from 
looking  at  the  keyboard.  Between  1910 
and  1930,  many  types  of  keyboard  shields 
or  modified  ‘blinders”  for  the  student 
were  u.sed  in  typing  rooms;  but  all  were 
dropped  because  of  inherent  weaknesses, 
dangerous  ovenise,  and  inconvenience. 

3.  Superior  modem  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  drilling  typists  emphasize  from 
the  outset  the  kinesthetic  basis  of  skillful 
typing.  Students  well  trained  are  not 
tempted  to  look  at  the  keys  after  they 
find  that  their  fingers  can  perform  in  skill¬ 
ful  fashion— and  much  mi.)re  dependably — 
without  their  looking. 

4.  Finally,  the  trade-in  value  of  blank- 
keyboard  machines  is  less  than  that  of 
letter-keyboard  machines.  ’The  manufac¬ 
turers  have  to  convert  blank  keyboards 
into  lettered  keyboards  before  reselling 
the  typewriters  as  used  machines.  Labor 
costs  are  high  and  still  rising;  such  matters 
as  trade-in  value  should  be  considered  by 
every  school  purchasing  agent. 

■  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  fomterly  University 
of  California,  Berkeley — 

The  writer  was  for  many  years  a  die¬ 
hard  advocate  of  the  blank  keyboard.  When 
circumstances  forced  her  to  use  lettered 
keyboards  to  tt^ach  typing  to  students  in 
classes  ranging  from  fifth  grade  through 
graduate  school,  she  found  advantages  in 
using  the  lettered  keyboard. 

Sinc-e  the  modem  method  is  to  teach 
the  keyboard  by  building  up  a  body  of 
efficient  movement-patterns  for  letter  se¬ 
quences  that  occur  in  actual  words,  the 
quicker  the  learner  locates  the  letters  he 
is  to  use  in  a  new  sequence,  the  quicker 
he  will  master  the  movement-pattern. 

Finally,  after  repeated  experiments  and 
some  research  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  University  of  California,  “diehard” 
had  to  acknowledge  she  found  that  the 
quickest  way  to  learn  to  use  the  keyboard 
is  to  maintain  a  good  “home  position”  and 
glance  once  at  a  lettered  keyboard  to 
locate  the  new  key  or  keys  needed  to 
build  up  a  new  letter-sequence. 

■  Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles — 

We  use  lettered  keyboards  in  our  type¬ 
writing  classes  here  at  UCLA.  We  changed 
from  blank  keyboards  about  two  years  ago. 
’The  lettered  keyboards  enable  us  to  cover 
the  early  lessons  quicker;  they  help  the 
(Contiauad  on  pagt  459) 
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The  John  Robert  Gregg  Award 


Business  Education  World  reports: 


The  GREGG  DIVISION  of  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Gompany  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  establishment  of  a  special 
award  in  memory  of  John  Robert  Gregg, 
inventor  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  to 
stimulate  and  reward  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  advancement  of  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

The  award  is  “The  John  Robert  Gregg 
Award  in  Business  ^ucation.”  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  $500  cash  prize  and  a  citation 
scroll  in  testimony  of  the  recipient’s 
contribution. 

The  award  will  be  presented  an¬ 
nually— at  the  Christmas-time  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Business  Teachers 
Association.  The  first  presentation  will 
be  this  December  (this  year  is  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  John  Robert 
Gregg  in  America). 

■  Administration  of  the  Award— 

The  only  part  in  the  award  to  be 
played  by  the  Gregg  organization  is  the 
providing  of  the  prize  and  scroll;  the 
award  will  be  administered  and  the  re¬ 
cipient  selected  by  two  independent 
panels  of  outstanding  business  educators 
—an  Administrative  Committee  and  a 
Board  of  Selection.  No  Gregg  staff 
member  serves  on  cither  group. 

Each  year  a  new  Board  of  Selection 
will  pick  the  winner  from  among  per¬ 
sons  nominated  by  business  teachers 
and  administrators  [the  procedure  for 
nominating  is  reviewed  below].  Ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  Board  of  Selection 
and  management  of  other  details  are 
vested  in  the  general  Administrative 
Committee. 

•  The  1953  Board  of  Selection  in¬ 
cludes  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  <rf  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  chairman;  Dr. 
Margaret  Ely,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology;  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California;  Dr.  J 
Minshall  Hanna,  CWik)  State  University; 
Dr.  Jay  W.  Miller,  Goldey-Beacom 
School  of  Business,  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware;  Dr.  Cecil  Puckett,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of 
Denver;  and  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  super¬ 
visor  of  business  education  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  public  schools. 

•  The  Administrative  Committee 


consists  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  of  New 
York  University,  chairman;  Hugh 
Barnes,  Barnes  School  of  Commerce, 
Denver,  and  1953  president  of  the 
NBTA;  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Indiana 
University;  Dr.  Russell  J.  Hosier,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Ray  G.  Price, 
University  of  Minnesota;  Dr.  Helen  M. 
Reynolds,  New  York  University;  and 
Dr.  Theodore  Woodward,  George  Pea¬ 
body  College. 

■  Selection  of  the  Winner— 

•  The  recipient  of  the  John  Robert 
Gregg  Award  will  be  the  person  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Selection, 
has  made  the  professional  contribution 
that  has  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
development  and  advancement  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  during  the  two  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  of  the  award.  The  1953 
award,  for  example,  will  be  based  on 
achievement  recognized  during  1951 
and  1952;  the  19^  award,  on  achieve¬ 
ment  recognized  during  1952  and  1953; 
and  so  on. 

•  An  essential  element  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  is  that  the  true  significance  of  the 
contribution  must  have  come  to  be 
recognized  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  award;  the  time  factor  hinges 
not  on  the  date  when  the  contribution 
is  begun  or  completed,  but  when  its 
value  and  impact  are  recognized. 

Contributions  made  prior  to  the  two- 
year  span  are  not  to  be  considered  ex¬ 
cept  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  directly  to  the  achievement 
acknowledged  by  the  award. 

Although  the  selection  committee  will 
doubtless  be  inclined  to  present  the 
award  to  an  individual  for  his  personal, 
unique  contribution,  the  awarci  may  be 
shared  when  more  thaii  one  person  has 
collaborated  on  a  project  worthy  of  the 
recognition. 

•  Scope.  There  is  ik)  prescription  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  achievement 
to  be  considered  in  selecting  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  award.  However,  the  recipi¬ 
ent  must  have  made  a  clearly  discernible 
and  significant  contribution  to  business 
education.  The  award  is  not  limited  to 
shorthand  development  or  to  research 
studies,  although  such  may  qualify. 

The  award  may  be  bestowed  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  contributing  to  any  of  many 
fields— the  classroom,  professional  litera¬ 
ture,  business  or  industry  (but  with 


implications  and  significance  for  edu¬ 
cation),  professional  organizations, 
school  administration,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  only  two  restrictions:  The 
award  cannot  be  presented  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Selection  or  to  any 
member  of  tbe  Gregg  staff. 

■  You  Can  Nominate  the  Wiimer— 

Nominations  may  be  made  by  any 
individual  in  business  education  other 
than  members  of  the  two  committees  or 
of  the  Gregg  staff.  All  nominations  must 
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be  presented  on  an  official  printed  nom¬ 
ination  form,  copies  which  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  cnairman  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Committee,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
[address:  School  of  Eklucation,  New 
York  University,  Washington  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.].  When  filled  in,  the 
forms  are  to  be  returned  to  him. 

Nominations  for  the  1953  award  must 
be  received  by  August  15,  1953. 

•  In  announcing  the  award,  Curtis 
G.  Benjamin,  president  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  expressed  the  hope 
that  business  educators  everywhere,  and 
of  every  rank— teachers,  supervisors, 
trainers,  administrators— would  send  in 
nominatioas. 

“It  is  important,”  said  Mr.  Benjamin, 
“that  we  have  the  widest  possible  par¬ 
ticipation  in  order  that  all  worthy  can¬ 
didates  may  be  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Selection.” 
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The  subject  matter  of  clerical  practice  has  its 
own  flavor,  its  own  ingredients,  which  make  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  office  practice  and  other  “prac¬ 
tice”  courses.  We  know  what  the  subject  matter  should 
be,  thanks  to  studies  that  many  persons  have  made  of  clerical 
duties,  clerical  errors,  departmental  functions  and  organi¬ 
zations,  practices  in  using  business  forms  and  business 
machines,  and  similar  aspects  of  clerical  practice.  The  flavor¬ 
ing,  we  find,  is  an  emphasis  on  economy  of  motion  and  time 
and  materials.  One  of  the  extra  ingredients,  we  also  find,  is 
instruction  in  the  effective  use  of  small  office  machines  and 
appliances. 

H  The  Emphasis  on  Eloonomy  of  Motion  and  Time- 
Secretaries,  stenographers,  lK)okkeepers,  and  accountants 
perform  many  duties  that  require  initiative,  intelligence,  and 
invagination— but  not  primarily  speed.  Consequently,  in 
office  practice,  general  efficiency  and  accuracy  are  more 
important  than  economy  of  motion  and  time.  But  not  so  in 
clerical  practice. 

The  work  of  clerical  workers,  as  a  rule,  does  not  have  so 
direct  a  relation  to  the  business  operations  as  does  the 
secretary’s  letter  or  the  accountant’s  report  of  profit.  Billing, 
filing,  calculating,  handling  the  mail,  preparing  the  payroll 
can  be  made  routine  and  placed  on  the  production  line. 
These  are  facilitating  services  to  communications  and  ac¬ 
counting.  So,  the  pressure  for  economy  of  material,  motion, 
and  time  is  very  great. 

Ttiere  are  clear-cut  trends  that  show  the  increasing  need 
for  instruction  in  motion  and  time  ecoiKwny: 

1.  The  trertd  toward  increased  variety  and  quantity  of 
office  macfiines,  which  has  resulted  from  the  pressure  for 
increased  accuracy  and  speed. 

2.  The  trend  toward  increased  variety  and  quantity 
of  small  office  appliances,  such  as  staplers,  staple  removers, 
moisteners,  copyholders,  and  so  on,  growing  out  of  the 
elimination  of  inefficiency  of  improvisation  in  one-step 
routines. 

3,  The  trend  toward  standardization  of  forms,  both  in  size 
and  organization,  which  is  a  simplification  of  recording 
information. 

4.  The  trend  toward  greater  concern  for  standardized  pro¬ 
cedures,  such  as  in  billing,  mailing,  reporting,  etc.,  a  develop¬ 
ment  that  reduces  office  costs  and  makes  easy  the  transfer 
of  workers  from  one  job  to  another. 

5.  The  trend  toward  more  departmentalization  and  sec¬ 
tioning  the  office,  for  establishing  responsibility  and  reducing 
costs. 

■  The  Emphasis  on  SmaU  Office  Appliances— 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  by  which  offices  achieve 
economy  of  motion  and  time  is  through  the  use  of  small 
office  equipment  and  appliances.  Examples  follow:  The 
clerk-typist  uses  a  copyholder,  including  a  line  finder,  for 
rapid  copy  work.  The  general  clerk  uses  rubber  fingers  for 
economical  sorting  of  papers.  The  out-going-mail  clerk  uses 
moisteners  in  the  work  layout  for  preparing  the  outgoing 
mail.  It  is  easy  to  remember  many  similar  examples. 

■  Course  Content  for  Clerical  Practice— 

The  content  presented  here  is  purposely  comprehensive 
in  order  to  include  training  projects  for  as  many  types  of 
clerics  as  possible.  Admittedly,  few  high  school  students 
can  complete  all  these  units  in  one  school  year  and  develop 
real  competence  at  the  same  time— we  must  always  take 
care  that  the  training  for  an  individual  not  be  spread  too 
thin. 

In  setting  up  clerical  practice  as  a  course,  however,  we 
must  take  oare  also  that  the  subject  matter  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  provide  for  all  possible  opportunities  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  'Thus,  the  teacher  can  select  those  units  needed  by 
the  pupils  for  a  particular  community.  Not  all  students  need 
to  complete  all  units  within  the  course.  If  we  follow  the 
principle  of  developing  some  of  the  abilities  of  each  of  the 
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ECONOMY  OF  TIME  and  motion  is  o  principal  point  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  a  sound  course  in  clerical  procedures,  duties,  and  practices. 


What  Should  We 


students  to  a  point  of  near-perfection,  then  we  shall  let 
students  work  longer  on  some  units,  omitting  others. 

The  clerical  practice  course  should  have  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  units  available  for  instruction  so  that  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  completed  may  differ  with  individuals.  Some 
students  will  complete  only  half,  and  others  perhaps  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths,  of  the  units.  A  student  need  not  pass 
every  unit  with  job  competence  in  order  to  secure  an 
excellent  recommendation.  In  other  words,  in  a  clerical- 
practice  course  the  preparation  of  a  receptionist  should  be 
different  from  the  preparation  of  a  verification  clerk. 

Principles  applying  to  all  units  include  these;: 

J.  Office  work  has  three  steps  in  each  operation— (a) 
make-ready,  (b)  doing  the  job,  and  (c)  clean-up. 

2.  Office  work  of  all  kinds  requires  (a)  acciuacy,  (b) 
proofreading  and  checking,  (c)  prompt  completion,  (d) 
responsible  completion,  (e)  strict  compliance  with  directions, 
and  (/)  prompt  reference  to  someone  or  prompt  storage. 

3.  Principles  of  work  simplification,  routinization,  stand¬ 
ardization,  scheduling,  and  centralization  of  authority  should 
Ive  applied  to  all  clerical  work. 

4.  Prospective  office  workers  should  continuously  study 
job  opportunities  and  qualifications  and  should  prepare  self¬ 
inventories  to  measure  progress  toward  such  qualifications. 

5.  Orientation  to  all  the  units  of  office  work  should  in¬ 
clude  a  study  of  the  reejuirements,  opportunities,  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  office  work. 

■  Summary  of  Clerical-Practfce  Units— 

I.  Clerk-typewriting.  This  includes  (a)  preparation  of 
masters  for  spirit  duplication,  (b)  preparation  of  stencils, 
(c)  manifolding,  (d)  electric  t^ewriting,  (e)  rough-draft 
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USE  OF  FORMS  and  oHice  machines  is  second  ingredient  in  cler>  KEEPING  RECORDS  is  third  essential  element  in  clerical  proc- 

kal  practice.  Above,  outhor  and  Roanoke  HS  students  visit  an  office.  tice.  Use  of  real  desk  and  desk  implements  it  important  aspect,  too. 


Teach  in  a  Clerical-Practice  Course? 
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work  and  general  copying,  (/)  statistical  typewriting,  (g) 
inserting  fill-ins,  (/»)  addressing  envelopes,  (i)  use  of  a 
drop-head  desk,  (/)  use  of  typists’  single-  and  double- 
pedestal  desks. 

2.  Simple  composition  at  the  typewriter,  or  typewriting 
from  dictation,  which  incluudes  (a)  typewriting  from  audi¬ 
tory  and  mental  stimuli;  (b)  correlating  punctuation,  spell¬ 
ing,  English  usage,  typewriting,  etc.,  from  auditory  and 
mental  stimuli;  and,  optionally,  (c)  the  operation  of 
transcribing  machines. 

3.  Correspondence,  including  both  (a)  answering  routine 
letters  according  to  employer’s  notations,  and  {h)  selecting 
and  typing  form  letters. 

4.  Handling  quantity  mail,  including  (a)  outgoing  mail, 
(b)  incoming  mail,  and  (c)  the  general  responsibilities  of 
a  mail  clerk. 

5.  Adding  and  calculating  equipment,  training  for  whidi 
should  dev^p  (a)  selection,  from  among  several  machines, 
of  the  one  best  suited  to  a  particular  job;  (b)  use  erf  adding¬ 
listing  machines  in  computation  of  sales  tickets,  checks, 
journals,  ledgers,  trial  balances,  etc.;  (c)  use  of  crank  or 
rotary  calculators  for  billing,  payroll,  verification  of  exten¬ 
sions,  etc.;  (d)  use  of  key-driven  calculator  for  addition  and 
verification  of  addition. 

6.  Duplicating  equipment,  including  (a)  selection  of 
means  of  duplication  b^t  suited  to  the  job;  (b)  operation  of 
the  stencil  duplicator;  (c)  operation  of  the  spirit  duplioator; 
(d)  preparation  of  steiKils  and  masters;  and  (e)  oorreotion 
techniques. 

7.  Small  office  appliances  and  equipment,  including  (a) 
selection  of  suitable  equipment  for  a  particular  task;  (b) 


proper  placement  of  the  appliance  or  equipment  in  the 
wonc  area;  (c)  understanding  (rf  the  usefulness  of  these 
aids  in  securing  accuracj’;  and  (d)  provision  for  ecotunny  of 
time  and  motion.  Examples  of  appliances  and  equipment 
to  be  used  in  training;  paper  trimmers,  cardboard  cutters, 
cellulose-tape  dispensers,  finger  tips  and  pads,  daters,  time 
stamps,  postal  scales,  pencils,  pens,  rulere,  eyelet  presses, 
staplers,  staple  removers,  paper  clips,  paper  clamps,  moisten- 
ers,  desk  trays,  copyholders,  erasers,  rubber  bands,  etc. 

8 .  Clerical  arithmetic,  including  (a)  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers,  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  of  simple  fractions;  (b)  computing  discotmt;  (c) 
computing  per  cent;  (d)  making  extensions;  (e)  posting; 
(/)  checking  and  verifying. 

9.  Clerical  record  keeping  for  (a)  cash  receipts,  (b) 
cash,  (c)  payroll,  (d)  cash  disbursements,  (e)  check- 
and  bank  reconciliation,  (/)  sales  summary,  and  (g) 

purchases  summary. 

10.  Using  a  clerical  desk,  possibly  as  a  rotation  station 
at  which  to  do  the  record-keeping  units. 

11.  Telephone  duties. 

12.  Receptionist  duties. 

13.  Billing  activities,  including  (a)  use  of  adding  and  cal¬ 
culating  machines  and  (b)  use  ^  simple  alphabetic  and 
numeric  relatioiiships. 

14.  Personal  relations— giootning,  ofiice  conduct. 

15.  Applying  for  a  /ob-^olding  and  advancing  in  it. 

■  Conelatioa  with  Other  Business  Subjects— 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  topics 
in  the  foregoing  summary  of  units  are  already  covered  in 
other  business  studies.  Most  of  the  duties  of  the  clerk-typist. 
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How  We  Know 
What  to  Teach 
in 

Clerical  Practice 

1.  DUTIES  OF  CLERKS  have  been  studied,  collected,  and 
summarized  according  to  ia)  frequency,  (b)  relative  impor¬ 
tance,  (c)  difficulty,  and  (d)  agency  giving  training  for  duty. 

2.  ERRORS  MADE  by  employed  clerks  have  been  analyzed. 
From  summaries  of  such  errors  we  derive  many  proposals  for 
the  subject  matter  to  be  included  in  clerical  practice. 

3.  DEPARTMENTAL  WORK  has  been  studied,  charted,  and 
analyzed,  such  as  in  payroll,  purchasing,  shipping,  account¬ 
ing,  and  other  departments.  Thus,  we  determine  what  is  done 
and  how  the  personnel  co-operate  to  perform  the  work  of  a 
department. 

4.  THE  FUNCTIONS  of  the  office  are  a  basis  for  another 
approach.  A  study  is  made  of  the  functions  of  communico- 
tion,  record  keeping,  the  employment  of  personnel,  etc.  We 
discover,  for  example,  how  the  clericol  force  co-operates  with 
the  stenogrophic  and  accounting  forces  to  produce  the  rec¬ 
ords,  reports,  and  communications. 

5.  THE  USE  OF  MACHINES  in  the  oHice  is  still  another  basis 
for  determining  the  subject  matter  of  clerical  proctice.  Be¬ 
cause  oKice  work  is  increasingly  done  on  machines,  this  sub¬ 
ject  matter  provides  a  practical — but  narrow — program. 

6.  THE  BUSINESS  FORMS  AND  PAPERS  commonly  used  in 
on  office  provide  another  way  to  determine  subject  matter  in 
clerical  training.  For  example,  the  business  forms  and  papers 
used  in  handling  cash  and  checks  and  hi  performing  banking 
activities  can  comprise  a  unit  of  training  in  clerical  practice. 
Other  examples  of  the  "forms  approach"  are  usage  of  the 
business  papers  and  forms  involved  in  selling,  in  buying,  in 
extending  credit,  in  shipping,  and  so  on. 

EACH  OF  THESE  ANALYSES  provides  a  tremendous  amount 
of  subject  matter.  We  find  duties  whose  importance  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  assess,  errors  due  often  only  to  human  frailty  and 
weakness,  departments  carrying  out  a  maze  of  work,  functions 
too  large  to  become  the  basis  for  teaching,  and  machines  and 
forms  that  are  complex  to  the  Nth  degree. 

What  is  common  to  them  all? 

The  need  for  economy  of  material,  motion,  and  time. 
Whether  we  examine  a  duty,  department,  function,  or  ma¬ 
chine  operation,  we  will  find  that  behind  it  lies  the  pressure 
for  eHiciency,  volume,  and  speed.  Therefore,  we  can  see  that 
the  distinctive  subject  matter  for  clerical  practice  is  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  economy  in  the  use  of  materiols,  of 
motion,  and  of  time. — The  Author 


for  example,  are  already  being  treated  in  third-  and  fourth- 
semester  typing  courses;  duties  of  accounting  clerks,  record 
clerks,  payroll  clerks,  inventory  clerics,  and  so  on,  in  book¬ 
keeping  and  record-keeping  classes;  duties  of  filing  clerks, 
in  me  filing  course;  those  correspondence  clerks  in  Busi¬ 
ness  English;  those  of  general  clerks,  mail  clerks,  and 
cashiers  in  general  business  courses;  of  ofiBce-machines  clerks, 
in  the  ofiBce-machines  course;  and  so  on. 

The  major  point  here  is  that  every  school  with  a  business¬ 
training  program  can  do  something  immediately  for  the 
much-neracd  clerical-training  program. 

■  Teaching  Ideas  and  Suggestions— 

The  methods  of  teaching  clerical  practice  are  very  much 
like  those  for  teaching  any  “practice”  course;  however,  a 
number  of  additional  suggestions  include: 

1.  Use  model  desks.  Every  clerical-practice  room  should 
have  at  least  one  model  desk,  and  this  desk  ought  to  be 
used  while  the  student  is  working  cm  a  unit  whose  activities 
woiJd  normally  require  such  a  desk  in  the  office.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  desks,  of  course— clerk-typists’  desks,  cashiers’ 
desks,  general  clerical  desks,  receptionists’  desks,  and  so 
on— and  students  ought  to  learn  how  to  “maintain”  the  desk 
“station,”  with  correct  positioning  of  materials  in  the  desk 
and  on  the  desk  top. 

The  training  should  distinguish  betw’een  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  used  for  different  desks  and  different  jobs;  a  recep¬ 
tionist’s  desk,  for  example,  need  not  provide  an  organized 
position  for  storing  stencils,  lettering  guides,  and  correction 
fluid;  whereas,  the  desk  of  a  clerk-typist  should  provide 
space  for  these  materials. 

2.  Use  sorting  guides.  Sorting  papers  numerically,  alpha¬ 
betically,  or  by  date  is  a  very  common  activity  of  clerical 
work.  Real  clerks  in  real  offices  nearly  always  use— or  should 
use— Multi-Sort,  Sortograph,  or  some  other  such  sorting 
guide.  Such  aids  should  be  used  in  the  classroom,  too;  but, 
if  they  are  not  available,  then  students  should  be  taught  how 
to  improvise  a  sorting  guide— one  can  easily  be  made  with 
Scotch  tape  and  9-inch  cards,  mounted  endwise  on  a  card¬ 
board.  It  is  important  that  students  have  practice  in  using 
such  aids— their  use  is  an  application  of  motion  economy  that 
every  student  can  easily  understand. 

3.  Direct  experiments  in  motion  economy.  In  order  to 
teach  principles  of  motion  economy,  we  can  best  start  our 
students  on  the  road  to  understanding  and  to  using  motion 
economy  by  getting  them  in  the  habit  of  experimenting  with 
two  or  more  \s'ays  of  completing  routine  work. 

For  example,  which  produces  the  more  efficient  results 
in  addressing  envelopes— the  front-feeding  or  the  back-feed¬ 
ing  method?  Let’s  experiment  and  find  out.  Which  is  the 
faster  of  two  ways  of  stuffing  envelopes?  Let’s  use  a  stop 
watch  and  find  out. 

4.  Mi^asure  outjmt.  Measuring  output  in  nearly  every  cler¬ 
ical  activity  emphasizes  time  economy.  Stamping,  sorting, 
envelope  stuffing,  the  typing  of  fill-ins,  arid  so  on  can  be 
counted  and  timed— measur^.  The  timing  of  addition  can 
be  done  by  determining  the  number  of  digits  added  per 
minute.  Timings  always  make  it  possible  for  students  to 
compare  results;  timings  usually  result  in  a  willingness  to 
repeat  the  activity,  too,  “to  beat  the  record.” 

■  In  Conclusion— 

Because  clerical  workers  facilitate  communication  and 
accounting  (the  work  of  stenographers,  secretaries,  book¬ 
keepers,  and  accountants),  clerical  practice  should  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  office  practice.  Clerical  practice  should  put 
special  emphasis  on  economy  of  material,  motion,  and  time. 
This  enmhasis  can  be  effect^,  in  part,  through  better  use  of 
small  office  appliances  and  erjuipment. 

yjext  Month:  “How  to  Guide  Students  Into  and  Out  of 
Clerical  Practice. “  Doctor  Huffman’s  series  of  articles  will 
continue  through  the  March,  1954,  issue,  comprising  a  full 
“course"  in  methods  of  teaching  clerical  practice. 
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Erasing— A  Verbatim  Script 


ROSALYN  R.  SHOSTAK 

Manual  Arts  High  School 
Los  Angeles.  California 


The  technique  of  erasing  is  an 
important  one  for  every  student  of 
typewriting.  There  appear  to  be 
five  steps  in  its  mastery,  five  steprs  that 
can  be  taken  all  at  one  time  in  a  full- 
length  period,  but  five  steps  that  are 
Ijetter  taken  at  the  pace  of  alx>ut  one 
a  week,  with  daily  review  of  each  new 
step  in  the  intervals  between  the  pres¬ 
entations. 

H  Lesson  One:  General  Techniques— 
(Teacher  at  demonstration  type¬ 
writer  in  front  of  the  room.)  A  good 
typist.  Class,  knows  how  to  erase  and 
correct  errors.  He  can  correct  an  error 
speedily  and  so  neatly  that  the  erasure 
will  not  be  noticed.  Watch  carefully 
while  I  demonstrate  for  you.  Tlien  we 
shall  try  correcting  an  error  together. 

First,  I  place  my  eraser  under  the 
space  bar  and  toward  the  right.  (Does 
so.) 

Now  I  type  the  word  century. 
(Types.)  OOps!  I  typed  cintury. 

(Writes  cintury  and  century  on  the 
hoard.) 

Before  I  can  erase,  I  must  move  the 
carriage  to  one  side  so  that  the  eraser 
crumbs  will  not  fall  into  the  machine; 
if  they  do,  that  will  clog  ar*d  slow  down 
the  action  of  the  typewriter.  My  left 
harxl  moves  the  carriage  to  one  side 
and  up  a  few  lines  while  my  right  hand 
picks  up  the  eraser. 

(Demonstrates  turninR  roll  and  mov¬ 
ing  carriage.) 

Both  hands  are  busy,  you  notice.  Now, 
I  am  ready  to  use  the  eraser.  I  use 
short  strokes.  I  use  very  light  strokes. 
I  mb  up,  then  down.  (Does  so.)  Notice 
that  I  lift  the  eraser  off  the  paper  after 
each  little  stroke.  Notice,  too,  how  I 
keep  my  fingers  off  the  paper.  Notice 
that  I  blow  away  the  eraser  dust,  light¬ 
ly.  Only  the  eraser  touches  the  paper. 

Now,  I  have  erased  the  letter  i.  My 
right  hand  returns  the  eraser  to  its 
resting  spot  underneath  the  space  bar 


while  my  left  hand  is  rolling  the  paper 
back  to  the  printing  point.  (Demon¬ 
strates  movements.)  Now  both  hands 
help  get  the  carriage  back  to  the  proper 
six)t.  (Does  so.) 

I  hit  the  correct  letter  very  lightly,* 
to  be  sure  it  strikes  in  tlie  right  position 
—never  hard— I  might  semb  a  hole  in 
the  paper  erasing  the  letter  again  if  it 
was  not  positioned  exactly  right.  If  the 
letter  is  not  dark  enough,  I  can  back¬ 
space  and  strike  it  again. 

Now,  Class,  let’s  make  the  same 
correction  together.  Margins,  10  and 
75.  Roll  the  paper  so  that  you  have 
about  a  two-inch  top  margin.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  speed  and  neatness  are  the 
two  things  toward  which  we  are  striv¬ 
ing. 

Place  your  eraser  under  the  space 
bar,  toward  the  right.  (They  do.)  'Type 
the  word  cintury.  (They  do.)  Pick  up 
the  eraser  with  your  right  hand  while 
>x)ur  left  hand  turns  the  roll  to  move 
the  error  up  and  away  from  the  type 
basket.  Move  the  carriage  clear  over 
toward  the  left— you  must  be  sure  that 
no  crumbs  will  fall  into  your  machine. 

Now,  erase,  carefully,  lightly,  lift 
your  eraser  off  the  paper  after  each  lit¬ 
tle  stroke.  Blow  lightly  as  you  erase, 
to  blow  the  eraser  dust  away  from  the 
machine.  Done?  Then  quickly  return 
your  eraser  to  its  resting  spot.  Type 
the  correct  letter  lightly.  Now,  look  at 
the  correction.  Is  it  neat? 

Now  type  iruUude.  (Writes  indlude 
and  include  on  the-  hoard. )  Let’s  make 
the  correction.  Quickly!  Get  both  hands 
into  action  at  the  same  time!  Do  not 
let  a  single  crumb  fall  into  the  type¬ 
writer.  Blow  the  crumbs  away,  lightly. 
Hit  the  correct  letter,  lightly.  How  many 
have  ctwnpleted  the  correction?  That’s 

^  Students  ustnf  electric  machines  should  adjust 
the  pressure  dial  to  1  or  0;  only  in  this  way  can 
they  type  the  letter  “lightly.** 


fine!  Is  your  eraser  back  in  its  resting 
spot? 

'This  time,  let’s  race  the  clock.  Type 
the  word  conpose.  (Writes  conpose 
and  compose  on  the  hoard.)  When  I 
say  GO,  make  your  correction.  Raise 
your  hand  as  soon  as  you  are  finished. 
Let’s  see  if  everyone  can  be  finished 
in  15  seconds.  Ready,  Go!  .  .  .  Time! 
Gootl;  almost  everyone  completed  the 
correction. 

Would  you  like  to  try  again?  I  know 
we  (jan  work  a  little  fiister  this  Lime. 
Typ«;  crumv.  (Writes  crumv  and  crumb 
on  the  hoard.)  When  I  say  GO,  naake 
your  correction.  Raise  your  hand  when 
you  are  finished.  Ready,  Go!  Time! 
Fifteen  seconds  are  up.  How  many  of 
you  are  finished?  Is  your  eraser  in  the 
proper  spot?  Any  crumbs  on  your  ma¬ 
chine? 

That’s  all  for  today.  During  the  next 
few  day’s,  you  will  have  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  more  about  erasing 
and  to  improve  your  techniques. 

■  Lesson  Two;  Erasing  on  All  Parts 
of  the  Page— 

(Teacher  at  demonstration  stand.) 
As  I  review  erasing  for  you,  look  for 
one  operation  that  you  can  do  better 
today  than  you  did  yesterday. 

I  type  word.  I  meant  to  type  work. 
(Writes  word  and  work  on  the  hoard.) 
My  right  hand  reaches  for  the  eraser 
while  my  left  hand  pulls  the  carriage 
to  one  side  and  rolls  the  paper  up  a 
line  or  two.  Should  I  scrub  as  I  erase? 

(Class  answers,  NO.) 

I  lift  the  eraser  sliglitly  off  the  paper 
after  each  short  stroke.  My  right  hand 
returns  the  eraser  to  its  spot  while  my 
left  hand  brings  the  word  down  to  the 
printing  point.  (Demonstrating.)  Now 
my  right  hand  goes  up  to  help  my  left 
hand.  Should  I  strike  the  letter  lightly 
or  heavily? 

(Class  answers.  Lightly.) 

’There!  All  done! 
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It  is  most  important  that  eraser 
crumbs  do  not  fall  into  the  typewriter. 
Therefore,  you  must  pull  the  carriage 
to  the  right  when  the  error  is  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  page  {demon¬ 
strates)  ,  and  to  the  left  when  the  error 
is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page 
(demonstrates).  Often  you  will  have 
to  use  your  margin  release  (points) 
to  get  the  error  far  enough  away  from 
the  type  basket  (demonstrates). 

In  the  ujjper  left-hand  comer  of 
your  paper,  type  the  word  dust.  When 
I  say  CO,  change  dust  to  dirt'.  (Writes 
dust  and  dirt  on  the  board.)  Raise  your 
hand  when  you  have  completed  the 
correction.  Ready,  Go!  (Watches  to 
see  that  carriages  are  moved  to  the 
left.)  Time!  Fifteen  seconds  are  up. 
How  many  of  you  completed  the  cor¬ 
rection?  Check  yourself.  Is  your  eraser 
back  in  the  proper  spot?  Did  you  pull 
your  carriage  far  enough  to  the  left 
so  that  no  crumbs  fell  into  the  type¬ 
writer?  How  could  you  have  gotten 
further  toward  the  left?  (Class  answers. 
Use  margin  release.) 

In  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of 
your  paper  type  the  word  would. 
(Writes  would  and  could  on  the  board.) 

I  am  going  to  call  time  in  10  seconds. 
Change  would  to  could.  Ready,  Go! 
Time!  Time  is  up.  How  many  com¬ 
pleted  the  correction?  That’s  fine! 

Now,  in  die  middle  of  your  paper, 
type  with  this  plan.  (Writes  with  this 
plan  and  with  that  plan  on  the  board.) 
You  will  probably  need  to  use  your 
margin  release  to  get  the  error  far 
enough  away  from  the  type  basket. 
At  the  GO  signal,  change  with  this  plan 
to  with  that  plan.  Raise  your  hand  when 
you  are  finished.  How  many  used  the 
margin  release? 

One  of  the  most  difficult  places  to 
correct  an  error  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  Let  me  demonstrate.  Near  the 
bottom  I  type  make  for  made.  (Writes 
make  and  made  on  the  hoard.)  If  I 
roll  the  paper  up,  I  shall  roll  it  right 
out  of  the  machine.  (Does  so.)  See? 
(Re-inserts  paper.)  What  shall  I  do. 
Class?  That’s  right!  I  can  turn  the  paper 
backwards  in  the  typewriter  instead  of 
forwards.  (Does  so;  erases.)  There; 
the  era-sure  is  completed. 

Near  the  bottom  of  your  paper,  type 
make.  Remember  to  roll  the  paper 
backwards.  Change  make  to  made. 
Ready,  Co!  Time!  Ten  seconds  are  up. 
How  many  completed  the  correction? 
B  Lesson  Three:  Erasing  with  a  Carbon 
Pack  in  the  Machine— 

(Teacher  inserts  carbon  jxick  into 
typewriter  at  demonstration  stand.) 
Today,  Class,  we  shall  learn  how  to 
erase  when  carbon  copies  are  being 
made.  Place  your  typewriter  eraser 
and  your  pencil  eraser  under  the  space 
bar.  Place  the  5  by  8  file  card  I  have 
givra  you  to  the  left  of  your  erasers. 

You  first  erase  on  the  original  and 


then  on  the  carbon  copy.  Look  for  the 
additional  motions  I  must  make  as  I 
demonstrate  for  you.  I  type  you  need 
this,  and  I  shall  change  it  to  you  have 
this. 

(Writes  both  phrases  on  the  board.) 

As  my  left  hand  pulla  the  carriage 
to  the  side  (demonstrates),  my  right 
hand  picks  up  the  typewriter  eraser 
and  the  file  card.  My  left  hand  pulls 
the  original  forward  (demonstrates) 
while  my  right  hand  drops  the  file 
card  directly  behind  the  original,  be¬ 
tween  the  original  and  the  carbon  pa¬ 
per.  The  card  will  protect  die  carbon 
copy  while  I  am  erasing  on  the  original. 
Now  I  erase  on  the  original. 

My  left  hand  removes  the  file  card 
while  my  right  hand  returns  the  type¬ 
writer  eraser  to  its  spot  and  picks  up 
the  pencil  eraser— always  use  a  soft 
pencil  eraser  for  erasing  carbon.  I  pull 
the  original  paper  forward.  I  place  the 
file  card  on  the  carbon  copy,  as  a  rest¬ 
ing  place  for  my  finger  tips.  To  avoid 
smudging  the  carbon  copy,  I  am  espe¬ 
cially  careful  to  use  short  and  very 
light  strokes;  see?  Finally,  the  left  hand 
returns  the  file  card  to  its  place,  and 
the  right  hand  returns  the  erasw.  Now, 

I  can  type  the  correct  word.  (Does  so.) 

Let’s  try  it  together.  (They  do.) 
Type  you  need  this.  Right  hand  gets 
eraser  and  file  card.  Left  hand  pulls 
the  carriage  over.  File  oard,  directly 
behind  OTigirral.  Erase  original.  Change 
erasers  arrd  put  file  card  on  the  carbon 
copy.  Erase  the  carbon  copy.  Return 
card  with  left  hand  and  eraser  widi 
right  hand.  Now  type  in  the  have.  How 
many  have  completed  the  correction? 

This  time,  let’s  race  the  clock.  Type 
our  sales  force.  At  the  signal,  change 
the  phrase  to  our  sales  staff.  (Writes 
both  phrases  on  the  hoard.)  Raise  your 
hand  as  soon  as  you  are  finished.  Ready, 
Go!  Time!  Good!  Everymie  finished  in 
15  (or  20)  seconds. 

B  Lesson  Four:  Crowding— 

(Teacher  at  demonstration  stand.) 
Let  me  show  you  how  you  can  squeeze 
a  longer  word  into  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  a  shorter  word. 

I  type  to  help  them  and  decide  to 
change  the  phrase  to  to  serve  them. 
(Writes  both  phrases  on  the  board,  one 
below  the  other.)  Serve  has  five  letters; 
help  has  only  four.  I  erase  the  word 
help.  (Moves  carriage,  erases.)  I  move 
the  carriage  pointer  to  the  space  where 
the  h  in  help  was.  I  depress  the  back- 
spacer  ke>’  half  way®  with  my  thumb. 
I  continue  to  hold  the  backspace  key 
down  half  way  (demonstrates)  as  I 
gently  strike  the  s.  Now  I  move  the 
carriage  to  the  space  where  the  second 
letter  in  the  word  help  was.  Again  I 

*  Stud^U  utin^  electric  type^n^ten  muet  ti»e 
a  different  technique.  After  settinf  the  carriare 
at  the  h  of  they  press  the  base  of  their  left 
wriet  against  the  side  ol  the  machine  and  (with 
the  Angers)  Push  the  carriage  bade  about  half  a 
space,  holding  the  carriage  there  long  enough  to 
type  the  letter. 


depress  the  backspacer  and  hold  it 
down  half  way  while  I  type  the  e  in 
serve.  Next,  I  move  the  carriage  pointer 
to  the  space  where  the  I  in  neip  was. 
Again  I  depress  the  badcspacer  half 
way  and  hold  it  down  while  I  type  the 
r  in  serve.  Then  I  move  the  backspacer 
to  the  space  where  the  p  in  help  was. 

I  depress  the  backspacer  half  way  and 
strike  the  v.  Now  I  move  the  carriage 
to  die  space  after  the  word  help.  Again 
I  depress  the  backspacer  and  strike 
the  e  in  serve.  I  now  have  squeezed 
a  five-letter  word  into  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  four-letter  word. 

I  know  you  want  to  try  it.  Type  the 
words  to  help  them.  Erase  help  and 
change  it  to  serve.  Remember:  Start 
with  the  space  occupied  by  the  first 
letter  of  the  wordl  How  does  it  look? 

It  takes  a  little  practice  to  become  an 
expert  “squeeze”! 

Let’s  try  another.  Type  on  row  one 
and  change  the  phrase  to  on  line  one. 
(Writes  Iwf/i  phrases  on  the  board,  one 
below  the  other.)  Let’s  time  ourselves. 
Ready,  Go!  Time!  Thirty  seconds  are 
up.  How  many  of  you  made  a  satis¬ 
factory  correction?  Good!  Let’s  try  it 
again  .... 

B  Lesson  Five:  Spreading— 

(Teacher  at  demonstration  stand.) 
You  must  be  able  to  spread  letters, 
in  addition  to  being  able  to  crowd  them. 
Suppose  you  wanted  to  erase  a  four- 
letter  word  and  insert  a  three-letter 
word? 

Let  me  demonstrate.  I  type  the  words 
in  your  house  and  wish  to  change  them 
to  in  the  house.  (Writes  both  phrases 
on  the  board,  one  below  the  other.) 

First,  I  erase  your.  (Does  so.)  Now 
I  operate  the  backspacer  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  squeezing,  except  that 
instead  of  starting  with  the  carriage 
pointer  at  the  first  letter  of  the  word, 

I  move  it  to  the  second  letter  of  the 
word.  Remember:  To  spread,  we  start 
at  the  space  that  was  occupied  by  the 
second  letter  of  the  word. 

I  move  the  carriage  to  the  space 
where  the  o  in  your  was.  I  depress  the 
backspacer,  holding  it  down  half  way, 
as  I  type  the  t  in  the.  Next,  I  move  the 
carriage  to  the  space  where  the  u  in 
your  was;  I  backspace  half  way  and 
type  the  h.  ’Then  I  move  to  the  space 
where  the  r  was,  backspacing  half  way 
to  type  the  e. 

You  may  try  it.  Type  in  your  house. 
Erase  your.  Insert  the— remember  to 
start  with  your  carriage  pointer  at  the 
space  that  was  occupied  by  the  second 
letter,  o.  How  does  it  look? 

Let’s  try  another.  This  time  we  shall 
race  the  dock.  Type  the  fourth  poem 
and  change  it  to  the  sixth  poem.  (Writes 
both  phrases  on  the  board,  one  below 
the  other.)  Ready,  Go!  Time!  Thirty 
seconds  are  up.  How  many  of  you  com¬ 
pleted  the  correction?  That’s  fine.  Let’s 
try  another  .... 
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Antelop*  Union  High  School  sits  by  a  highway  in  the  middle  of  a  40-acre  campus,  surrounded  by  what  is  now  Arixona 
desert  but  what  will  one  day  soon  be  beautiful — and  irrigated — farmland.  The  business-training  program,  like  the  school, 
cafetorium,  farm  shop,  and  caretaker's  cottage  (shown  above),  is  based  on  expectation  of  expansion. 


Modern  Planning  for  Business 
Training  in  Wellton,  Arizona 


Reported  by 
IRA  A.  MURPHY 

Principal 

and 

BEATRICE  KELL  TRACY 

Business  Teacher 

Antelope  Union 
High  School 
Wellton,  Arizona 


Antelope  union  high  school,  near  Wellton,  Arizona,  is  a  new 

high  school,  with  new  buildings,  new  teachers,  new  equipment,  new 
traditions,  and  a  new  student  body.  The  school  opened  its  doors  to  its 
first  125  pupils  on  September  15,  1952.  The  units  opened  include  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  with  ofiices  and  classrooms;  a  farm  shop  building;  a  multi-purpose  building 
combining  a  cafeteria  and  temporary  auditorium;  and  a  caretaker’s  cottage.  These 
are  to  be  augmented  by  a  gymnasium  and  an  auditorium  at  a  later  date.  The 
buildings  are  red  faced-brick  with  green  asbestos  shingles.  All  classrooms  enjoy 
north  lighting. 

■  The  General  Plan  of  the  School— 

The  main  building  is  U-shaped,  with  ofiBces,  the  library,  restrooms,  and  storage 
facilities  located  in  the  front,  and  with  all  classrooms  located  in  the  two  side 
wings.  Convenient  breezeways  connect  the  front  wing  to  the  side  wings  and  give 
access  to  the  front  entrance.  All  walkways  are  outside  covered  walks. 

Acoustical-tile  ceilings,  air  coohng,  and  tile  floors  are  found  throughout.  'The 
heating  system  is  electric  radiant  glass.  Varying  room  colors,  with  adequate 
chalkboard  space  and  large  bulletin  boards,  make  for  pleasant  and  convenient 
teaching.  A  Stromberg-Carlson  public  address  system  is  in  operation. 

'This  new  school,  now  serving  four  small  rural  districts,  will  soon  be  servicing 
a  new  agricultural  empire,  with  a  population  several  times  the  present  one; 
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growth  in  student  population  will  be  large  and  certain. 
With  this  growth  will  coine  changes  in  curriculum  to 
train  for  the  business  and  other  changes  that  must 
accompany  such  community  development. 

To  care  properly  for  these  changes,  the  building 
planners  wisely  kept  an  answer  in  mind.  Forty  acres 
of  ground  were  obtained,  to  fulfill  plans  for  expansion 
projected  for  thirty  years.  Present  construction  will 
be  usable,  and  additions  can  be  made  at  a  minimum 
of  cost. 

The  major  thought  in  planning  Antelope  Union  High 
School  was  to  provide  a  school  that  would  give  maxi¬ 
mum  value  to  the  students— today  and  tomorrow.  With 


Driving  down  the  highway,  you  look  acroea  the  sand  and 
sagebruah  at  the  North  Wing  (right ),  which  houses  the 
two  business  classrooms  and  the  tront  oi  Antelope  Union. 


that  thought  in  mind,  all  departments  are  growing 
from  a  sound  basic  unit  and  will  be  enlarged  and 
changed  to  serve  the  student  of  tomorrow. 

■  The  Business-Training  Plans— 

The  business  department  is  today  a  rather  simple 
but  sound  two-part  unit,  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
new  problem  that  surely  lies  ahead  for  the  department. 

s  Curriculum.  In  its  first  year.  Antelope  Union  High’s 
business-education  department  offers  (a)  first-year  typ¬ 
ing  for  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors;  (b)  second- 
year  typing;  (c)  first-year  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
for  juniors  and  seniors;  and  (d)  Gregg  Shorthand  Sim¬ 
plified  for  juniors  and  seniors.  There  are  two  beginning 
t>ping  classes,  one  advanced  typing  class,  one  short¬ 
hand  class,  and  one  bookkeeping  class,  all  taught  by 
the  one  commerce  instructor,  Mrs.  Beatrice  K.  Tracy. 

•  School  Service.  Three  members  of  the  advanced 
typing  class  are  already  serving  the  new  school’s  news¬ 
paper  as  copy  and  stencil  typists;  one  other  is  mime¬ 
ograph  operator.  Both  stencil  and  master-copy  typing 
were  covered  in  a  unit  of  study  in  the  advanced  typing 


class  previous  to  the  first  issue  of  the  paper.  'The  stu¬ 
dents  at  that  time  learned  mimeograph  operation,  so 
each  will  have  his  turn  in  getting  out  the  semimonthly 
school  paper.  One  beginning  typist,  the  art  editor, 
learned  to  use  a  new  Speed-O-Scope  and  the  set  of 
•styli,  lettering  guides,  and  plates  to  “dress  up”  the 
appearance  of  the  mimeographed  paper.  One  of  the 
bookkeeping  students  assists  in  the  school  book  store. 
■  The  Business-Training  Facilities— 

The  typing  room  is  painted  a  soft  light  blue.  It  lias 
huge  glass  windows  all  along  the  north  side  and  small 
high  south-lighted  windows  on  the  opposite  side.  'The 
room  is  cheery,  light,  and  easily  ventilated.  Adjoining 


it  in  the  north  wing  of  the  main  building  is  the  short¬ 
hand-bookkeeping  room.  Separating  the  two  rooms  is 
a  wall  of  glass  windows  and  door,  a  paneled  arrange¬ 
ment  that  may  be  removed  or  shifted  to  meet  changing 
situations  if  and  when  required  by  the  growth  of  the 
dej>artment.  This  second  classroom  is  painted  a  creamy 
yellow,  harmonizing  with  the  other  and  completing  the 
pleasant  atmosphere.  Both  rooms  are  equipped  on  the 
end  walls  with  green  chalkboards.  There  are  large 
cork  bulletin  boards  on  the  south  walls. 

The  typing  table«  and  chairs  are  of  soft-tone  birch, 
which  blends  with  the  light  colors  of  the  rooms.  'The 
sturdily  built  chairs  of  wood  and  metal  have  swinging 
curved  back-rests,  to  fit  the  typist’s  back.  At  the  front 
of  the  room  is  a  Cole  steel-shelf  section,  the  teacher’s 
table,  an  improvised  demonstration  stand,  and  the 
necessary  Interval  Timer  and  stop  watch.  Against  the 
back  wall  in  the  south  comer,  two  tables  with  shelves 
hold  the  A.  B.  Dick  manual  mimeograph  (which  will 
soon  be  replaced  with  a  modem  electric  model),  the 
Speed-O-Scope,  and  a  two-drawer  Security  file  for  stu- 


Tha  patio  inaide  the  U-shaped  building,  now  sandy,  will  be 
translonned  into  o  garden  oi  grass,  flowers,  and  shrubs 
when  new  lateral  canals  are  completed  this  spring. 
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dents’  and  teacher’s  use.  Twelve  modem  standard  type¬ 
writers  (Royal,  Underwood,  and  Remington)  are  placed 
in  rows  pcu-alleling  the  north-windowed  wall.  Each 
student’s  table  is  equipped  with  a  rabber-covered  wire 
copyholder  (South-Western).  The  lighting  system  is 
semidirect. 

The  other  classroom  has  two-place  tables  that  are 
suitable  for  either  shorthand  or  bookkeeping  students’ 
use.  The  teacher’s  desk  in  this  room,  too,  is  in  front  of 
the  “greenboard,”  with  a  Wernicke  four-drawer  file  in 
the  comer  nearby.  This  file  holds  supplementary  ma¬ 
terials,  bulletin-board  displays,  test  copy  for  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping,  and  student  folders. 

■  Looking  Ahead— 

The  tentative  plan  for  the  next  few  years  will  be 
to  correlate  in  the  department  the  growth  and  demands 
of  tlie  business  community  as  it  develops.  New  equip¬ 
ment  is  sure  to  include  a  Karlo  demonstration  stand 
in  matching  blond  birch  .  .  .  calculators  .  .  .  adding 
machines  .  .  .  electric  typewriters  .  .  .  additional  Cole 
steel  shelves  and  cabinets  .  .  .  voicewriting  machines 


.  .  .  units  of  study  in  filing  ...  a  tape  recorder  for  dicta¬ 
tion  for  shorthand  classes  and  voice  study  in  clerical- 
practice  classes  ...  a  record  player  with  secretarial- 
training  records  and  typing  Rhythm  records,  to  add 
spice  and  variety  to  speed  building.  .\  screen  and 
projector  will  be  available  soon,  too. 

School  buses  may  be  used  this  year  for  field  trips 
to  business  oflSces  in  forty-mile-distant  Yuma. 

Next  year,  advanced  shorthand  and  either  clerical 
practice  or  general-business  training  will  be  added  to 
the  curriculum— clerical  practice  if  there  is  an  immedi¬ 
ate  demand  for  beginning  office  workers.  Ry  increasing 
the  number  of  typing  desks,  chairs,  and  typewriters  to 
thirty,  it  will  be  possible  to  schedule  only  one  beginning 
typing  class,  thus  freeing  the  teacher  for  the  additional 
subject. 

As  the  department  and  faculty  increcses,  business 
English,  commercial  geography,  and  commercial  law 
will  be  included. 

Antelope  Union  High  School  is  living  and  working 
for  today— b>it  planning  for  its  future! 


Mn.  Tracy'*  two  cloasioom*  ara  in  the  North  Wing, 
with  broad  window*  on  the  north  wall  and  unall 
one*  on  the  eouth.  The  two  room*  are  eaparated  by 
a  gla**  partition  *o  that  *he  can  euperviee  working 
*quad*  who  u*e  the  duplicator*  in  the  typing  room. 
The  room*  can,  and  *omeday  will,  accommodate 
twice  a*  many  etudent*  a*  at  preeent.  At  right,  tran- 
ecription  in  the  typing  room;  below.  Mr*.  Tracy  and 
bookkeeping  do**  in  the  double^leeked  bookkeeping- 
ehorthand  room;  right,  bottom,  Mr*.  Tracy  at  her 
desk  in  the  bookkeepingehorthond  room,  with  OGA 
practice  note*  on  green  chalkboard. 


Atlantic  city,  the  World’s 

Playground,  plays  host  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  visitors  each  year.  This 
famous  resort  city  must  fe^,  house, 
clothe,  and  entertain  vacationers  and 
conventioners  from  all  over  the  world. 
.\t  the  same  time,  local  "business  as 
usual”  is  conducted;  Atlantic  City  is 
also  the  shopping  center  for  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  New  Jersey. 

■  Three  Years  Ago,  D.E.  Doldrums— 
Until  three  years  ago,  there  was  no 
organized  attempt  to  train  personnel 
for  selling  or  other  service  occupations. 
Oh,  there  were  (still  are)  trade  groups 
in  the  restaurant  and  hotel  industries 
that  sponsored  some  intensive  short- 
course  training  fw  the  season;  but  the 
community  merchants  had  no  such 
program. 

When  the  local  board  of  education 
brought  the  distributive  education  pro¬ 
gram  into  its  school  system  in  1949, 
only  six  students  could  be  coaxed  into 
enrolling  for  the  new  course.  These 
students  were  not  screened  or  selected 
in  any  way;  they  enrolled  on  an  elec¬ 
tive  Irasis.  The  adult  jn-ogram  did  not 
begin  until  1950,  a  year  later. 

The  problem  confronting  the  school 
was  a  difficult  one.  The  city’s  business¬ 
men  had  no  idea  what  distributive 
education  was,  nor  was  there  any  really 
good  medium  to  disseminate  siK?h  in¬ 
formation.  There  were  several  business¬ 
men’s  associations,  but  these  were  con¬ 
cerned  only  in  national  promotion  of 
the  City. 

■  Now,  in  Sharp  Contrast- 

In  the  spring  of  1952.  .Atlantic  City 
had  a  “Sales  Refresher  Course.”  More 
than  70  emprovees  registered.  Their 
attendanc>e  was  so  good  it  was  amaz¬ 
ing;  only  five  persons  were  absent  on 
any  one  of  the  six  evenings  that  the 
group  met. 

what  caused  such  an  interest,  such  a 
change  in  attitude  toward  D.E.? 

■  Publicity  and  Service  Did  It— 

The  basic  cause  of  change  wa.s  the 
intensive  program  of  public  relations 
and  community  education  about  D.E. 
that  the  school  instituted.  That,  and 
service. 

The  systematic  provision  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  newspapers  paid  great 
dividends.  The  introduction  of  each 
new  course  was  amply  covered,  was 
sometimes  even  featured  in  the  Suirday 
supplements.  Throughout  the  year,  the 
activities  of  the  high  school  D.E.  stu- 
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dents  was  brouglit  to  the  attention  of 
the  pubhc,  with  constant  follow-up 
publicity  in  the  ptiblic  press. 

Moreover,  an  intensive  program  of 
merchant  education  was  initiated.  'The 
co-ordinator  called  on  store  owners 
and  managers  with  exasperating  regu- 
larits-  aiKl  dropped  seed  ideas  that 
later  bore  the  fruit  of  interest  and 
co-operation  in  our  D.E.  programs. 

Then,  prior  to  tlie  holiday  seasons, 
our  high  school  set  up  a  program  to 
train  holidav  part-time  help,  as  a 
service  both  to  students  and  to  the 
communitv’s  businessmen;  and  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  grateful.  Business  leaders 
were  enlisted  to  spread  the  “gospel  of 
education.”  The  co-ordinator,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  school’s  placement 
officer,  helped  to  fill  nonselling  jobs 
in  the  stOTes  with  other  school-trained 
help. 

'The  publicity  and  service  began  to 
pay  dividends.  When  we  had  set  up  two 
courses  for  store  employees  in  1950, 
one  a  straight  sales  course  and  one 
a  textile-information  course,  neither 
course  attracted  much  interest.  But 
when  we  offered  a  course  in  the  spring 
of  1952.  after  two  years  of  working  on 
and  with  the  merchants,  the  reaction 
was  much  different.  Merchants  who  had 
worked  with  us  were  convinced  as  to 
the  value  of  the  D.E.  training  program; 
they  sent  their  own  employees,  and  thus 
was  started  the  first  of  our  city-wide 
sales-training  courses.  It  was  a  training 
program  for  salesmen  of  men’s  wool 
clothing— and,  before  it  was  well  started, 
the  course  was  so  popular  that  requests 
were  received  from  two  women’s  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  to  permit  their  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  to  enroll,  too. 


By  the  time  this  first  city-wide  course 
was  completed,  the  merchant-owner- 
managers  were  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  training  pays  off  in  many  ways. 
Sales  were  increasing,  customer  satis¬ 
faction  was  greater,  and  salespeople 
were  more  interested  in  their  jobs.  Dis¬ 
cussions  that  were  music  in  the  ears  of 
management  were  heard  on  the  selling 
floors. 

■  The  Merchants  Organize— 

The  merchants  were  sold.  They  were 
so  convinced  that  they  formed  a  mer¬ 
chants  division  within  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  and  one  of  the  first  proj¬ 
ects  that  tire  new  group  committed  it¬ 
self  to  was— a  sales  refresher  course. 

It  was  to  be  a  modest  effort.  There 
was  not  much  publicity  released;  about 
30  persons  were  expected  to  enroll,  and 
a  room  suitable  for  the  class  was  found 
in  the  building  of  the  local  telephone 
company.  But  62  persons  enrolled  on 
the  first  evening,  arid  the  meetings  had 
to  be  moved  to  the  auditorium  of  the 
building.  The  entire  staffs  of  two  stores 
enrolled.  There  were  representatives 
from  soft  goods,  cosmetics,  housewares, 
tires,  appliances,  drugs,  and  gift  trades. 
There  were  some,  too,  from  our  banks, 
the  electric  company,  the  automotive 
trade.  The  Merchants  Bureau  was 
overwhelmed  at  the  initial  registra¬ 
tion  and  continued  to  be  amazed  by 
the  attendance. 

■  Come  a  Long  Way- 

Yes,  we  have  come  a  long  way  since 
the  day,  three  years  ago,  when  six 
suspicious  students  showed  up  for  our 
first  D.E.  class.  We  have  a  long  way 
to  go,  of  course;  but  already  the  school 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
planned  a  continuation  of  the  series 
of  training  courses.  There’ll  be  courses 
in  those  areas  where  training  is  re¬ 
quested  by  either  employees  or  em- 
plo>'ers.  They’ll  be  supported  by  com¬ 
plete  publicity  on  both  the  employee 
and  employer  levels.  They’ll  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  merchants. 

For,  we  have  found  that  success  is 
possible  when  there  is  an  understanding 
of  purposes  between  the  school  and 
the  merchants.  All  concerned  must  re¬ 
alize  that  the  school  alone  can  do 
little;  there  must  be  co-operation— co¬ 
operation  in  planning,  publicizing,  pro¬ 
ducing,  and  educating. 

This  co-wdinator’s  central  mission  is 
to  see  that  tbfe  “understanding  of  pur¬ 
poses”  continues  and  grows. 
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We  Have  an  Assistant  Teacher 
in  Our  Shorthand  Classroom 

if  you  have  dictation  machines  or  recorders, 
you  can  have  such  a  teacher  at  your  elbow 


LURA  LYNN  STRAUB 

San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California 


My  students  and  I  are  whole-heartedly  welcom¬ 
ing  my  new  instructioiral  associate,  a  rob^  teacher 
that  we  can  turn  off  and  on  at  will  and  who  saves 
time  for  both  me  and  my  students— a  dictator  who  never 
tires  of  repeating  takes  at  any  set  speed,  and  a  marvelous 
adaptor  who  can  whisper  or  shout  for  hours. 

For,  we  have  developed  in  our  voicewriting  equipment  a 
true  First  Aid  in  Shorthand.  Our  dictation  equipment, 
ironically  enough,  is  proving  that  it  has  a  place  in  the 
training  of  shorthand  students— and  my  own  students  are 
delighting  in  the  proof. 

The  idea  grows  with  use.  For  some  time,  we  have 
used  phonograph  records  at  various  dictation  speeds  for 
supplementary  practice.  We  made  more  records  (to  provide 
for  in-between  dictation  speeds  and  additional  material, 
also  for  supplementary  practice)  by  recording  the  takes 
ourselves  on  Dictaphone,  Edi^^ne,  and  SoundScriber 
machines.  This  year,  with  the  purchase  of  two  new  Steno- 
Matic  wire  recorders,  we  are  finding  an  increased  use  for 
and  interest  in  practice  recordings. 

Students  like  to  practice  from  prerecorded  dictation. 
There  seems  to  be  a  definite  diallenge  to  the  studeirt  to 
be  able  to  take  the  material  at  the  designated  speed.  Cone 
now  is  the  faint  suspicion  often  levied  against  a  teacher— 
“You  must  have  speeded  up  on  usl” 

Students  particularly  fike  doing  homework  in  this  way, 
too.  They  like  to  operate  the  wire  recorder— especially,  for 
some  strange  reason,  when  the  top  is  left  off  and  they  can 
see  the  workings  of  the  machine.  And  they  enjoy  doing  their 
homework  together. 

There  are  other  practical  considerations  that  endear  our 
robot  voice  to  us.  For  one  thing,  students  get  more  actual 
dictation.  For  another,  I  have  more  time  to  help  individuals 
both  in  and  out  of  class.  And  what  a  .saving  for  my  voice! 

■  What  Benefits  Do  Students  Enjoy?— 

First  of  all,  students  enjoy  wwking  together  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  spirit.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  remote-control  setups, 
but  the  students  prefer  to  gather  in  small  groups  to  practice 
dieir  dictation.  One  comer  the  secretarial  room  is  set 
up  for  this  purpose. 


Students  leam  how  to  operate  the  various  dictation  ma¬ 
chines  as  an  incidental  part  of  their  shorthand  training;  as 
a  result,  use  of  the  machines  in  secretarial  machines  courses 
is  much  easier  for  them. 

Students  are  fascinated  by  the  operation  of  the  machines 
—and  it  is  nice  to  have  shorthand  students  fascinated  by 
something  connected  with  their  studyl  Tliey  delight  in 
bringing  in  their  friends  aial  showing  them  how  they  are 
able  to  take  dictation  at  specified  rates.  They  are  also  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  need  for  good  enunciation— for  speaker, 
dictator,  themselves. 

There  is  a  development  of  responsibility,  too.  Our  students 
are  able  to  choose  a  take  at  a  designated  speed.  Our  record¬ 
ings  are  prepared  at  60,  70,  80,  90,  100,  110,  etc.,  words  a 
minute;  the  starting  point  and  rate  of  each  take  is  indicated 
on  the  indicator  slip. 

One  wonderful  use  of  the  recordings  is  in  enabling 
absentees  to  catch  up  on  the  work  they  miss. 

■  Some  of  the  Mechanics— 

•  What  dictation  material  do  we  record?  Over  the  years 
we  had  accumulated  quite  a  few  volumes  of  Gregg  News 
Letters  and  Business  Teacher  issues,  which  contain  ^ort- 
hand  speed  tests  already  marked  for  some  speeds  and  readily 
adapted  for  in-between  speeds.  Then,  too,  we  have  many 
incoming  business  letters  Aat  we  and  our  students  receive— 
they  love  to  bring  in  a  letter  and  have  it  recorded. 

Remember,  too,  that  professionally  dictated  phonograph 
records  and  tapes  at  various  speeds  and  correlated  with 
various  parts  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified  are 
available  from  die  Gregg  Division  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company  (Worth  noting,  in  passing,  is  the  fact  that  copy¬ 
righted  materials  such  as  are  found  in  textbooks  may  be 
recorded  only  by  the  owners  of  the  copyrights  concerned; 
you  can’t  put  a  key  to  a  textbook’s  shorthand  plates  on 
recordings.) 

•  Are  there  problems  involved  in  setting  up  the  record¬ 
ings?  Enough  material  to  fill  the  spool  or  record  with  30  or 
60  minutes’  worth  of  dictation  is  chosen,  is  laid  out  in  the 
desired  order,  and  is  dictated  at  the  desired  speed  at  a 
time  when  the  room  is  completely  quiet.  The  start  and 
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finish  of  each  take  is  shown  on  the  indicator  slip.  It  is 
quite  simple. 

•  Should  materials  he  available  to  students?  We  do  not 
record  the  materials  we  plan  to  use  for  test  x>urposes.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  use  any  material  that  is  on  the  recordings.  As  in 
regular  dictation,  we  aim  for  a  speed  higher  than  that  on 
which  the  students  will  be  tested;  the  learners  try  for  speeds 
higher  than  those  already  mastered. 

•  Aren’t  machine  break-downs  numerous?  After  the  first 
day  or  two  of  constant  Mir\’eillance  by  the  instructor,  stu¬ 
dents  bec«ne  well  acquainted  with  the  operation  (rf  the 
machines  and  are  not  apt  to  have  much  difficulty  with  them. 
Tnie,  tape  will  break,  wire  will  break  (and  a  square  knot 
mu.st  lie  tier!!),  and  fuses  will  bum  out.  But  most  teachers 
become  amateur  mt*chanics  through  necessity.  We  have  had 
no  more  difficulty  with  voicewriting  machines  (and  ours  are 
in  almost  coastant  use  by  many  different  students)  than 
with  the  other  machines  we  have  in  our  office-machines 
laboratory. 

•  Why  not  have  a  sound-table  with  individual  pluft-ins 
for  lihpsry  use?  This  is  part  of  our  plan  for  the  future.  Some 
day  we  hojx*  to  have  shorthand  tables  in  the  library  with 
jxepan'd  dictation,  via  voic't'WTiting  machines,  for  students’ 
iLse.  Until  that  time,  we  caiT>-  on  in  our  office-practice  and 
secretarial  room— at  least,  students  are  learning  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  their  own  activities  despite  the  activities  of  others 
al)out  them. 

■  Which  Type  of  Recorder?— 

An  enthusiastic  teacher  will  find  ways  to  make  good  use 
of  whatever  etjiiipment  is  already  available,  of  course,  or 
whatever  may  be  ordered  for  other  instmctional  purposes. 
When  one  tries  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  various  kinds  of  recorders,  he  must  not  discount  his 
own  enthusiasm  and  familiaritv^  with  the  different  types; 
often  his  enthiisia.sm  is  more  imixirtant  than  the  mechanical 
merits  of  the  machines  involved. 

Nevertheless,  for  those  planning  to  purchase  new  equip¬ 
ment,  the  following  account  may  be  of  service;  it  reflects 
our  own  experiences  in  our  school. 

•  Phononraph  Records.  The  advantages  of  using  phono¬ 
graph  n'cords  include  the  following:  Records  are  relatively 
inexpensive,  and  may  Ik*  cut  and  played  on  both  sides  .  .  . 
most  schools  already  have  a  phonograph  .  .  .  records  may  be 
made  to  play  on  machines  of  any  speeds  .  .  .  most  schools 
already  have  some  78  rpm  recordings  .  .  .  records  may  be 
played  with  tone  and  volume  control  .  .  .  professionally 
dictated  records  can  be  purchased  (Gregg). 

Disadvantafies:  The  fidelity  of  phonograph  records  is 
short-lived  .  .  .  records  are  easily  broken  unless  you  purchase 
“break-resistant”  records  .  .  .  iqiecial  .storage  facilities  may  be 
needed  .  .  .  c-orrections  may  not  Ik*  made  in  the  dictation 
.  .  .  there  is  no  easy  way  to  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of 
takes,  since  there  is  no  indicator  slip  for  records. 

•  Wax-Ctjlinder  Recordings.  .Advantages:  Recordings 
may  be  made  in  the  classr(K>m  if  a  dictating  machine  is 
available  .  .  .  indicator  slip  is  convenient  for  showdng  start 
and  end  of  takes  .  .  .  master-cut  records  (such  as  those 
used  for  Dictaphone  and  Ediphone  practice  records)  may 
Ik*  used  for  shorthand  practice  .  .  .  cylinders  made  by  the 
instructor  may  be  easily  resurf;ict*d  (shaverl)  ami  used  again 
and  again. 

Disadvantages:  Fklelity  on  instructor-made  recordings  is 
short-lived  .  .  .  cs  linders  may  Ik?  easily  broken  .  .  .  storage 
facilities  are  needed  .  .  .  there  is  no  way  to  corn*ct  errors, 
although  they  can  Ik*  pointt*d  out  .  .  .  the  playback  unit  can 
be  speeded  up  or  slowed  dowm  to  meet  Hie  needs  of  the 
|K*rson  taking  clictation,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  a  dis¬ 
advantage  than  an  advantage  .  .  .  dictation  and  playback 
units  are  usually  two  completely  different  machine  units, 
requiring  purchase  of  Ixrth  .  .  .  vok'**s  art*  not  always  of  high 
fidelity  .  .  .  cylinders  are  rather  expensive. 

•  Disc  and  Belt  Recordings.  .Advantages:  The  discs  and 


belts  are  relatively  inexpensive,  ranging  from  5  to  20  cents 
.  .  .  and  the  SoundScriber  discs  may  be  used  on  both  sides, 
too  .  .  .  recordings  may  be  made  in  the  clas.sroom  if  dic- 
t.iting  units  are  available  .  .  .  little  storage  space  is  needed 
.  .  .  indicator  slips  may  be  used  to  indicate  start  and  end 
of  each  take  ...  it  is  very  easy  to  laliel  the  takes  .  .  .  the 
discs  and  belts  are  not  readily  bent  or  broken. 

Disadvantages:  Fidelity  is  short-lived  .  .  .  there  is  no  way 
to  correct  errors  at  the  point  where  they  occur,  although 
they  can  be  indicated  .  .  .  discs  and  belts  cannot  be  easily 
resurfacetl  .  .  .  two  units  or  a  dual  unit  are  required  .  .  . 
on  some  makes,  students  can  slow*  down  the  take. 

•  Wire  Recordings.  Advantages:  Recordings  may  be 
made  in  the  classroom  .  .  .  dictation  and  playback  units  are 
housed  in  the  same  machine,  so  one  machine  serves  all 
purposes  .  .  .  spools  can  be  obtained  for  longer  runs— 15,  30, 
and  60  minutes  ...  it  is  very  easy  to  correct  errors  made 
when  recording  the  takes  . .  .  dictated  material  may  be  easily 
erased  and  the  spools  reused  many  times  .  .  .  fidelity  is  good 
even  after  reiK?ated  playings  .  .  .  wire  is  {wactically  inde- 
stnictible  and  may  be  used  hundreds  of  times  ...  it  is 
easy  to  operate  the  machine  .  .  .  the  speed  of  the  playback 
cannot  be  adjusted,  so  the  .student  hears  the  take  at  the 
predeterminetl  rate  intendetl  .  .  .  indicator  slips  can  be 
us<.*d  conveniently  for  eas>’  location  of  material. 

Disadvantages:  If  the  wire  is  to  be  used  again,  the  dic¬ 
tated  material  must  be  “erased”  .  .  .  although  it  is  easy  to 
splice  the  wire  with  a  square  knot,  the  fact  remains  that 
wires  do  break  .  .  .  the  initial  outlay  for  wire  spools  may  be 
rather  expensive  .  .  .  students  can  accidentally  erase  a  take. 

•  Tape  Recordings.  Advantages:  Very  high  fidelity  (some 
say  the  best),  w'hioh  means  that  takes  are  as  clear  as  the 
teacher’s  own  voice  .  .  .  little  or  no  breakage  .  .  .  ease  of 
repair  if  and  when  the  tape  breaks  .  .  .  students  cannot  alter 
speed  of  the  playback,  so  rate  is  consistent  ...  a  great  deal 
of  dictation  can  be  placed  on  one  tape  (some  new  models 
jK*rmit  you  to  record  on  both  the  top  and  botton  edges  of 
the  tape,  as  on  the  new  Gregg  Dictation  Tapes),  which  re¬ 
duces  storage  problem  .  .  .  machines  are  not  expensive;  at 
least  one  is  available  that  only  plays  back;  with  it,  there  is 
IK)  danger  of  a  student’s  inadvertently  erasing  the  dictation 
.  .  .  there  is  excellent  tone  and  volume  control  ...  it  is 
easy  to  make  corrections  .  .  .  av'ailability  of  professionally 
prepared  tapes  (Gregg). 

Disadvantages:  The  initial  outlay  for  tapes  may  be  ex¬ 
pensive  .  .  .  tapes  can  break,  though  they  are  easily  spliced 
...  if  tape  is  to  be  u.sed  again,  it  must  first  be  erased  .  .  . 
students  can  accidentally  erase  a  take. 

■  What  Do  Students  Think?— 

No  learning  aid  is  worth  much  if  students  resist  it  or  think 
p(K)rly  of  it— a  factor  that  is  especially  important  in  schools 
where  students  pay  tuition  for  their  shorthand  instruction.  It 
is  therefore  reassuring  to  note  that  students  are  invariably 
enthusiastic  about  the  use  of  the  recorders. 

“The  dictation  is  always  there,”  one  of  my  students  told 
me;  “whenever  you  want  dictation  you  can  get  it  without 
the  problem  of  trying  to  co-ordinate  my  free  time  with 
V'ours.” 

Said  another,  “I  like  lieing  able  to  get  in  as  much  practice 
as  I  want  and  feel  necessarv.”  , 

Still  another:  “I’m  glad  that  I  can  get  all  the  practice 
1  want  without  having  to  spend  much  of  my  time  on 
dictation  paced  for  the  rest  of  our  class.” 

“I  like  being  able  to  repieat  one  take  as  murfi  as  I  want, 
or  as  much  as  I  need  in  order  to  ‘get’  it,”  said  one  student. 
Gomment  by  another:  “1  do  not  hear  so  well  as  I  should, 
and  I  like  to  be  able  to  turn  up  the  volume  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear  the  dictation  clearly  and  easily.” 

Have  you  tried  the  use  of  these  Assistant  Teachers— the 
voicewriters— in  your  shorthand  classes?  Do  try  it!  You 
will  l)e  greatly'  pleased  with  the  results,  and  your  students 
will  love  it! 
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F  YOUR  CLUB  MEETINGS  need  a 
bit  of  spring  refurbishing  (along 
with  other  things  that  have  had  a 
long,  hard  winter),  let’s  drag  out  the 
old  repair  tools  and  get  busy  giving 
them  a  first-rate  spmcing  up. 

Best  repair  tool  of  the  lot  is  the  one 
with  the  handle  labeled  “Planning.” 
Give  your  “dyingfromthelackofinterest” 
club-meeting  agendas  a  good  going 
over  with  this  tool,  and  see  how  they 
fairly  spring  afive  with  renewed  growth 
and  vitality. 

■  That  Basic-Program  Outline- 

Back  in  December,  when  we  talked 
alxHit  club  programs,  didn’t  we  decide 
that  we  were  going  to  adapt  the  out¬ 
line  for  effective  club  programs  given 
by  Michael  Trent?  We  were  going  to 
have  10  minutes  of  fun,  25  minutes  of 
purposeful  activity,  and  10  min«ites  of 
planning.  Right?  We  also  tried  to  out¬ 
line  a  half-dozen  meetings  according 
to  that  plan. 

Now,  if  you  made  any  use  at  all  of 
those  ideas,  1  know  full  well  that  you 
scrambled  them  around  beautifully. 
Soooooooh,  this  time,  suppose  we  just 
serve  up  several  possible  ideas  for  each 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  meeting  and 
let  you  mix  and  match  them  to  your 
heart’s  content. 


FUN  ACTIVITIES 

■  Use  “Mathematical  Recreations”— 

At  least  that’s  what  the  sheet  of  pa- 

1)er  dubbed  them— the  sheet  my  j»mior- 
ligh  daughter,  Jennifer,  brought  home 
one  evening  to  stump  me  with.  (Every¬ 
thing  in  the  oven  bunied  to  a  crisp,  I 
got  so  fascinated  and  involved!)  “If 
junior-highers  can  do  it,  why  can’t  I”— 
or  you  and  your  club  members?  What’s 
a  bunied-to-a-crisp  supper  compared 
with  deciphering  some  “mathematical 
recreations”? 

Ditto  off  copies  of  some  of  the.se 
teasers  on  “How  Good  Is  Your  Reason¬ 
ing  Ability?”  and  pass  them  out  as 
S(X)n  as  the  clan  gathers.  1  suggest  you 
space  them  so  that  you  can  cut  them 
one  or  t\"o  to  a  slip.  Youll  have  enough 
“recreations”  for  four  or  five  ten  min¬ 
utes’  worth,  that  wav.  Be  sure  you  keep 
the  slips  completely  secret  until  the 
meeting  at  which  you  are  going  to 
spring  them.  For,  once  one  person 
works  out  the  answer  to  some  of  them, 
everylxxly  knows— and  it’s  no  fun.  Here 
they  are,  straight  from  East  Lansing 
Junior  High— '/ia  Jenny. 

Dibections:  Read  very  carefiJly  and 
thoroughly.  Watch  out  for  tricks  and  errors 
in  each  problem. 


•  A  traveler  in  the  mountains  of  the 
South  came  upon  a  stone  pyramid  beside 
a  lonely  road.  In  its  top  was  fixed  an  iron 
ring,  while  on  its  side  this  curious  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  carved:  “TOTI  EMUL  ESTO.” 
After  studying  it  for  some  time,  he  began  ' 
to  laugh.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  in¬ 
scription? 

Turn  in  your  paper  as  soon  as  you  have 
WTitten  what  you  think  is  the  meaning  and 
don’t  tell  your  neighbor! 

•  A  wine  merchant  had  32  casks  of 
choice  wane  placed  in  his  cellar,  giving 
orders  to  his  clerk  to  arrange  them  so  that 
the  outside  rows  diould  contain  9  each. 
The  clerk,  however,  managed  to  take  away 
12  casks  at  three  different  times;  that  is 
4  casks  at  a  time.  Yet,  when  the  merchant 
went  into  the  cellar  after  each  theft  had 
been  committed,  the  clerk  always  made 
him  count  9  in  each  row.  How  was  this 
pos,sihle?  Show  by  diagram  this  mathe¬ 
matical  reality. 

(That’ll  do  for  one  ten  minutes’  worth. 
Here  are  two  simpler  orres  that  can  he 
worked  together  for  another  meeting.  After 
club  members  try  them  out  on  each  other, 
they  can  spring  them  on  their  families  and 
friends. ) 

•  Take  the  number  of  your  birth  month 
(example:  March  is  the  third  month  of  the 
year).  Then  double  it.  Next,  add  5.  Then, 
multiply  bv  50,  add  present  age  (as  of 
today),  and  subtract  365  days  in  the  year. 
Now  then,  add  115.  Do  you  notice  any¬ 
thing  familiar  about  your  answer?  If  you 
do,  you  can  now  go  around  telling  all  your 
friends,  relatives,  and  mere  acquaintances 
that  you  can  tell  them  how  old  they  are  if 
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they  will  follow  the  above  directions  and 
show  you  the  answer  only. 

•  Put  down  the  number  of  brothen  In 
your  family.  Now  double  that  number  and 
add  3.  At  this  point,  multiply  the  result 
by  5.  O.K.;  ado  the  number  of  sisters  in 
your  family;  then,  multiply  this  result  by 
10.  Have  you  got  that?  Well,  add  the  num¬ 
ber  of  living  grandparents,  and  then  sub¬ 
tract  150  from  this  result.  If  you  haven't 
made  anv  errors  in  your  calculations,  this 
last  result  should  have  a  familiar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  numbers  in  relation  to  brothers, 
sisters,  and  grandparents. 

•  Here’s  one  with  two  versions:  Version 
One  is  for  a  group  of  upper  classmen;  Ver¬ 
sion  Two  is  for  ninth  or  tenth  graders. 

Version  One.  A  country  attorney  was 
once  made  executor  of  a  will,  in  which  the 
owner  willed  his  stable  of  horses  to  be 
divided  among  three  persons,  in  the  parts 
of  one-half  his  horses  to  man  A,  a  third  of 
them  to  man  B,  and  a  ninth  to  man  C. 
^Vhen  the  will  was  made,  the  man  ha<l  18 
horses;  but.  before  the  man’s  death,  one  of 
the  horses  died— leaving  only  17. 

Dividing  the  horses  now  seemed  im¬ 
possible:  but,  to  prevent  dispute,  the  at¬ 
torney  finally  figured  out  a  way  to  divide 
the  horses  in  accordance  with  the  will- 
satisfying  everybody  and  at  no  additional 
c-ost  to  anyone.  How  did  he  do  it? 

Version  Two.  ( Omit  the  second  para¬ 
graph  above  and  substitute  this  one. )  Di- 
siding  the  horses  now  seemed  impossible; 
but,  to  prevent  a  dispute,  tlie  attorney  now 
gave  a  horse  from  his  own  stable,  then 
divided  the  horses  according  to  the  will, 
and  yet  received  his  own  horse  back,  and 
all  were  satisfied.  How  did  he  do  it? 

•  Have  you  ever  done  code  arithmetic? 
Here’s  one  to  try.  First  one  to  hand  in  a 
correct  paper  wins  a  you’dbesurprised! 
First,  the  code: 

1234567890 

L  •  #  $  %  _  4  •  (  ) 


Now,  let’s  add: 


_ $ 

%  #  (  L 

$  #  _  % 


Before  you  turn  your  paper  in,  put  yoiu 
answers  back  in  code.  (Note;  Other  prob¬ 
lems  in  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di¬ 
vision  can  be  set  up  in  the  same  way. ) 

■  On  the  Active  Side— 

If  your  gang  can’t  take  too  much  of 
the  “mental  recreation”  stuff,  get  some 
sturdy  chairs  and  plenty  of  space  and 
try  these  variations  of  “Fruitbasket  Up¬ 
set”  to  work  off  steam. 

•  How  Do  You  Like  Your  Neighbor? 
This  one  calls  for  all  chairs  filled,  with  one 
extra  person  in  the  center,  who  is  “It.” 
( Chairs  are  in  two  facing  rows,  or  a  circle, 
or  a  square.)  Participants  are  numbered 
around  the  circle  with  the  initial  “It”  hav¬ 
ing  the  last  number.  (For  example:  If  you 
have  19  chairs,  the  first  one  to  be  “It”  will 
be  number  20. ) 

“How  do  you  like  your  neighbors?"  asks 
“It”  of  number  7.  The  response,  “I’d  rather 
have  3  and  19,”  calls  for  those  numbers  to 
exchange  chairs  with  the  two  numbers 


flanking  number  7.  “It”  tries  to  get  a  seat, 
of  course.  An  answer  of  “Not  at  all”  calls 
for  a  complete  exchange  of  seats. 

•  Slide,  Kelly,  Slide!  This  is  another  ver¬ 
sion  that  gets  a  bit  rougher  and— shall  we 
say— chummier?  (Be  sure  the  chairs  are 
sturdy.  No  folding  jobs  on  this  one.)  "niis 
time  there  is  one  empty  extra  chair,  but  “It” 
in  the  center  caimot  appropriate  it  until  he 
has  started  the  circle  in  motion.  “It”  must 
stand  in  the  center  of  the  circle;  no  fair 
being  right  in  front  of  the  empty  chairl  As 
he  calls  “Slide,  Kelly,  slide!"  he  swings  his 
arms  to  the  right  or  left  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  wants  the  players  to  move.  ^Vhen 
the  circle  starts  to  move  toward  the  right, 
for  example,  the  person  with  the  empty- 
chair  to  nis  right  must  move  into  it  and 
everybody  else  starts  to  slide.  “It”  tries  to 
get  a  seat. 

When  the  hubbub  subsides,  the  gerson 
left  without  a  chair  is  the  new  “It."  The 
chair  to  the  right  of  the  “starter”  of  the 
slide  must  always  remain  empty.  New 
“starters”  can  be  obtained  after  every  two 
rounds,  if  desired.  (Note:  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  eliminating  players  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  a  chair  or  two  each  time.  It  is  not  funny 
when  people  sit  down  on  the  floor  instead 
of  a  chair  they  thought  was  there.  Serious 
injuries  can  result  from  such  incidents. 
Leave  all  the  chairs  in  place!) 

•  Magnetism  Relay.  Soda  straws  and  a 
small  square  of  paper— plus  teams.  See 
which  side  can  pass  the  paper  down  the 
line  the  quickest  by  “takers  ’  inhaling  on 
straws,  “passers”  exhaling.  'This  is  more  fun 
than  the  “oranges  under  chin”  or  “safety 
match-box  cover  on  nose”  relays  of  the 
same  type. 

•  Diversified  -  Occupations  Roll  Call. 
Give  each  person,  as  he  enters,  the  name 
of  some  trade  or  occupation,  written  on  a 
slip  of  paper;  such  as  .sailor,  lawyer,  sale.s- 
man,  judge,  etc.  Each  must  pantomime  his 
occupation  when  his  name  is  called.  Others 
write  down  what  they  think  it  is.  Person 
with  the  most  rights  wins. 

Or,  for  real  fun,  plan  ahead  for  this 
with  each  member  responsible  for  select¬ 
ing  his  own  occupation.  One  requisite— it 
must  be  listed  in  the  dictionary  or  occupa¬ 
tional  titles,  and  he  must  know  what  it 
entails  or  involves.  Let  each  give  one  clue 
if  he  wants  to:  “TTiis  occupation  begins 
with  the  letter  C,"  or  “Tliis  occupation  is 
carried  on  only  in  countries  that  are  highly 
commercialized.” 

•  Sdly  Quickie.  The  “Old  Witch  Is 
Dead”  is  a  good  mixer  for  the  meeting 
when  you  invite  another  club  to  be  your 
guests  and  you  want  to  break  through  the 
“standoffishness.”  .\11  stand  in  a  circle.  The 
leader  announces  to  person  on  his  right, 
“Old  witch  is  dead.”  One  on  right  re- 
•ipf)nds  with,  ^How  did  she  die?”  Leader 
replies,  making  appropriate  squint,  “With 
a  cast  in  her  eye.”  He  must  hold  his 
“squint”  from  here  on  out.  Second  person 
repeats  the  query  and  squint.  Next  time 
around,  leader  rejieats  the  query  and  gix  es 
answer,  "With  her  face  all  .awry!”  This 
time  all  make  .and  hold  appropriate  gri¬ 
maces  along  with  squint.  Last  time  around 
add,  “With  her  foot  in  the  sky.” 

•  loke  Match— One-Line  Punch.  Prepare 
ahead  of  time  a  series  of  one-punch-line 
jokes.  If  yours  is  a  shorthand  club,  waite 
both  the  query  and  the  punch  line  in 
shorthand.  It’ll  be  that  much  more  fun— 
also  good  shorthand  review.  Snip  the 
punch  lines  from  the  base  of  the  jokes. 
Put  the  bases  in  one  box  and  the  punches 
in  another.  (This  is  also  .an  excellent 
partner-getting  idea. )  \ltemate  comers 
draw  out  base  lines  and  punch  lines.  If 
ea-eryone  doesn’t  show  up,  you  may  have 
to  give  out  two  or  three  of  each  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  so  that  all  jokes  will  be  complete. 


First  base  holder  reads  off  his  line.  Who¬ 
ever  has  what  he  thinks  is  the  correct 
punch  line  reads  his  answer.  Mix-ups  will 
probably  be  funnier  than  the  (original  jokes. 


PROCRAM-PROPER  IDEAS 

■  For  Seniors— 

Since  this  is  spring,  and  we  are 
senior-minded,  let’s  consider  primarily 

Errams  for  clubs  with  a  big  sprin- 
g  of  seniors.  There  are  literally 
dozens  of  program  ideas  featuring  top¬ 
ics  of  interest  to  students  about  to 
graduate.  Most  of  these  can  be  adapted 
to  interest  younger  members,  too.  Half 
a  dozen  or  more  interesting  meetings 
can  be  built  around  careers,  without 
even  scratching  the  surface.  Let’s  put 
down  some  of  these  with  the  barest 
outline  of  suggestions  for  working  out 
each. 

■  Career-Choice  Meeting— 

There  is  still  a  possibihty  of  chang¬ 
ing  one’s  choic-e  of  career— or  of  “jell¬ 
ing”  it  more  firmly  at  senior  level.  So, 
such  a  meeting  is  definitely  in  order. 
Programs  of  this  kind  can  be  done: 

•  In  the  form  of  reports  given  by 
members  who  have  done  a  little  per¬ 
sonal  sleuthing;  such  as,  “I  Want  to  Be 
a  Medical  Secretary  Because  .  . 
“Wiat  I  Found  Out  About  Hotel  Ad¬ 
ministration”;  “Special  (^alifications 
for  Airline  Hostesses”;  “How  to  (3o 
About  Becoming  a  Court  Reporter”; 
and  others. 

•  By  having  a  panel  of  career  ex¬ 
perts.  These  can  be  experts  imported 
from  the  outside,  whom  you  have 
called  in;  or  they  can  be  home-grown, 
specially  preparM  experts  from  your 
own  group,  who  have  boned  up  on 
certain  careers. 

•  Through  the  use  of  a  “Career 
Question  Box.”  Senior  Scholastic  runs 
a  page  which  should  give  you  some 
good  ideas  for  starters. 

•  By  staging  a  “Career  Quiz  Show” 
in  the  usual  radio-quiz-show  manner— 
or  with  vour  owm  variations. 

•  By  having  one  outstanding  outside 
speaker  from  some  particular  industry, 
organization,  or  profession. 

These  are  all  just  variations  of  put¬ 
ting  over  the  same  idea;  but,  with  a 
little  thought,  any  or  all  would  make 
good  club  programs. 

■  Job-Getting  Programs— 

.4fter  you  choose  a  career,  the  next 
step  is  getting  a  job.  It  may  be  a  job 
that  leads  directly  to  your  goal,  or  it 
may  be  one  that  contributes  in  an  in¬ 
direct  way.  Whichever  it  is,  the  pro¬ 
gram  possibilities  are,  again,  most 
plentiful. 

•  Things-I-Ought-to-Knovc-Ahout-a- 
Job-Bcfore-I-Pick-It  Program.  You 
could  do  tin's  one  by  having  various 
members  find  out  and  report  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  460) 
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BEW's  Eighth  Monthly  Bookkeeping  Contest 


MILTON  BRICX^S 

Bookkecpinc  Editor 


Clinching  the  Classification 
of  Accounts 


As  WE  APPROACH  the  end  of 
another  school  year  in  book¬ 
keeping  classes,  it  is  advisable  to 
stress  once  more  the  story  that  financial 
statements  tell.  These  statements— the 
goals  of  all  bookkeeping  procedure- 
serve  as  the  subject  for  introductory 
lessons  in  thousands  of  classes  and  can 
serve  as  well  in  concluding  the  work  for 
the  year.  The  pertinent  problem  of  ac¬ 
count  classification,  therefore,  is  the 
subject  of  BEW’s  final  monthly  book¬ 
keeping  contest  for  the  school  year. 

In  classifying  accounts  correctly, 
students  must  recognize  readily  those 
titles  that  enter  into  construction  of 
each  of  the  two  financial  statements. 
One  account  placed  in  the  wrong  state¬ 
ment  will  result  in  confusion  and  tur¬ 
moil  for  the  bookkeeper  and  in  an  in¬ 
correct  history  of  business  operations 
for  the  proprietor.  Adequate  drill  in  the 
classification  of  accounts,  therefore,  is 
desirable  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

■  The  ALP  and  ICE  Technique— 

To  emphasize  the  content  of  the  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  and  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement,  the  author  has  used  in  his 
classes  for  many  years  a  rather  simple 
device  for  developing  construction  of 
the  two  statements  and  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  students  the  groups  of 
accounts  that  comixMe  these  statements. 
Taking  the  initial  letter  from  each  of 
the  three  groups  of  accounts  that  make 
up  the  Balance  Sheet  (Assets,  Liabili¬ 
ties,  Proi>rietorship),  the  word  ALP  is 
formed;  taking  the  initial  letter  from 
each  of  the  three  groups  of  accounts 
that  make  up  die  Profit  and  Loss  State¬ 
ment  (Income,  Costs,  Expenses),  the 
word  ICE  is  formed. 

•  The  next  step  is  to  illustrate  on  the 
blackboard  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Alps 
and  indicate  roughly  the  ice  and  snow 


that  will  normally  appear  at  the  crest. 

This  simple  illustration  will  usually 
serve  the  student’s  memory  well.  If  his 


ability  permits  him  to  classify  an  ac¬ 
count  title,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
placing  it  in  the  correct  statement.  His 
.ALP  accounts  make  up  the  Balance 
Sheet;  his  ICE  accounts  the  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement. 

The  classifying  of  accounts  is  not  so 
easy.  There  are,  however,  many  help¬ 
ful  hints  that  teachers  can  pass  along 
to  their  students  in  ti?aching  ready 
recognition  of  account  titles. 

H  Helpful  Hints— 

The  word  receivable  in  an  account 
title  denotes  an  asset;  the  word  payable 
denotes  a  liability.  Reserve  accounts, 
often  classified  as  minus  assets,  appear 
in  the  Balance  Sheet  as  a  deduction 
from  the  related  asset.  Depreciation, 
properly  understood,  will  always  be 
recognized  as  an  expense  account.  Sup¬ 
plies  on  hand  constitute  an  asset  item; 
supplies  used  must  be  considered  an 
expense.  Taxes  in  any  form  paid  by  the 
business  are  operating  expenses;  if 


accrued,  or  payable  in  the  future,  taxes 
are  liabilities.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  points  that  teachers  can  stress  when 
teaching  classification  of  accounts.  They 
also  must  make  clearly  understood  the 
fact  that,  in  any  merchandising  busi¬ 
ness,  the  account  Merchandise  Inven¬ 
tory  will  appear  in  both  the  Balance 
Sheet  and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 

■  The  May  Contest  Problem- 

In  the  BEW  contest  problem  this 
month,  46  account  titles  are  listed  in 
alphaljetic  order.  These  titles  are  to  be 
classified  in  one  of  three  ways— acoodd- 
ing  to  the  ability  or  degree  of  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  student.  Instructions  for 
students  are  given  below. 

Students  who  wish  to  earn  a  Junior 
Certificate  of  Achievement,  must  solve 
Assignment  A;  a  Senior  Certificate  of 
Achievement,  Assignment  B;  a  Superior 
Certificate  of  Achievement,  Assignment 
C.  Because  this  is  the  last  coi>test  of  the 
current  school  year,  students  are  in¬ 
vited  to  solve  all  three  parts  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  earn  the  three  certificates  (or 
pins)  at  one  time.  An  examination  fee 
of  ten  cents  is  required  for  each  of  the 
three  certificates,  however.  The  fee  for 
each  pin  is  fifty  cents. 

■  'The  Bookkeeping  Awards  Pins— 

The  OBE  (Order  of  Business  Effi¬ 
ciency)  pins  are  of  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship.  The  Junior  OBE  pin  is  gold  and 
green-and-white  French  enamel;  the 
Senior  OBE  pin  is  gold  and  red-and- 
white  French  enamel;  the  Superior  pin 
is  gold  and  blue-and-white  French 
enamel. 

Every  bookkeeping  student  will  be 
proud  to  wear  the  OBE  pins  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  accomplishment  on  the  book¬ 
keeping  tests.  The  three  pins,  worn  to¬ 
gether,  make  an  attractive  dress  or  coat 
ornamentation. 


Students  may  purchase  the  OBE  pins 
only  if  they  have  passed  the  resi>ective 
botjckeepiag  tests.  If  the  student  does 
not  hold  the  certificate,  and  does  not 
care  to  have  it,  he  may  apply  for  the  pin 
only.  A  nominal  price  of  only  5()  cents 
is  charged  for  each  phi  wdien  orders  are 
placed  through  the  teacher.  Replace¬ 
ments  cost  $1.20  each. 

■  Instructions  for  Students— 

•  Assignment  A,  for  a  Junior  Certifi¬ 
cate  or  Pin.  Prepare  an  alplialietic  list 
of  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  accounts  in 
a  column  on  the  left  half  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  S'i  by  11  inches;  on  the  right 
half  of  tlie  same  iwper,  list  in  a  coliunn 
(in  alphabetic  order)  the  Balanct'  Sheet 
accounts. 

•  Assignment  B,  for  a  Senior  Certifi¬ 
cate  or  Pin.  On  the  left  half  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  8Vi  by  1 1  inches,  list  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement  accwints  alphalK*ticall\’ 
accorxling  to  classification;  IiKome, 
C.'osts,  El.xp<‘nses;  on  the  right  half  of  the 
same  paper,  li.st  Balance  Sheet  accounts 
alphabetically  according  to  classifica¬ 
tion:  .Assets,  Liabilities,  Proprietorship. 

•  Assignmetit  C,  for  a  Superior  Cer¬ 
tificate  or  Pin.  On  one  side  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  SVi  by  1 1  indies,  list  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement  accounts  according  to 
the  following  classifications:  Operating 
Income,  Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold, 
Selling  Ex|x-nse,  Delivery  Expense,  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Expense,  Nonoperating  In¬ 
come,  Nonojierating  Expense.  On  the 
l>ack  of  the  .same  sheet  of  paper,  list 
Balance  Sheet  accounts  according  to 
the  following  cla.ssifications:  Current 
.\ssets.  Deferred  Charges  (or  Tem- 
ixirary  .\ssets),  Fixe<l  Assets,  Current 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Students  enrolled  in  business  educotion 
dosses  everywhere  ore  eligible  to  porticipotc. 
Reprints  of  the  contest  problems  may  be 
purchosed  from  BEW  at  5  cents  each  or  by 
subscription:  10  tests  o  month,  for  nine 
months,  cost  only  $2;  each  odditionol  sub¬ 
scription  for  nine  months,  20  cents. 

2.  Either  teochers  or  student  judges  may 
select  the  papers  to  be  certified,  but  the 
teacher  must  write  ond  sign  the  stotement 
thot  certifies  to  the  eligibility  of  the  stu> 
dents  nomed. 

3.  Print  or  type  o  list  of  the  names  of 
students  who  prepore  occeptoble  popers.  In 
dicote  beside  eoch  name  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  receive  (ol  the  junior  oword.  <bl 
the  senior  oword,  or  (c)  the  superior  oword, 
and  <dl  whether  opplication  is  mode  for  a 
Certificate  of  Achievement  (fee,  10  cents), 
o  gold-ond-enomel  O.B.E.  pin  (fee,  5() 
cents),  or  both  (fee,  60  cents). 

4.  If  15  or  more  students  quolify  on  ony 
or  oil  of  the  problems  ond  ore  nomed  on 
the  teocher's  letter,  select  the  one  best 
paper  ond  ottoch  it  to  the  list  of  nomes; 
if,  upon  exominotion  by  BEW  judges,  the 
poper  is  found  completely  sotisfoctory,  the 

'best'*  student  will  receive  BEW's  junior, 
senior,  or  superior  O.B.E.  pin  free.  More¬ 
over,  offer  the  judges  hove  exomined  oil  the 
best  papers,  o  spcciol  Honoroble  Mention 
list  of  "the  best  of  the  best"  student 
bookkeepers  will  subsequently  be  published 
in  this  mogozine. 

5.  Moil  tne  list  of  nomes,  the  one  best 
poper  and  o  check  or  money  order  covering 
the  fees  to:  Awords  Deportment,  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  WORLD,  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York  18,  New  York.  DEADLINE  DATE: 
Jyne  S.  19Sk 

6.  Judges  ore  Milton  Briggs,  Wolter  M. 
Longe,  ond  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd.  Decisions  of 
the  judges  ore  finol. 


Milton  Briggs 


Liabilities,  Fixeil  Liabilities,  and  Pro¬ 
prietorship. 

In  each  of  the  aliove  assignments, 
use  either  pen  and  ink  or  a  t\pwriter. 
U  Account  Titles  to  Be  Classified— 
.\ccounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 
Advertising  Expense 
Bad  Debts 
Cash 

IX‘liverv'  Equipment 
Delivery  Expense 

Depreciation  of  Di'livery  Equipment 
Depreciation  of  Office  Equipment 
Depreciation  of  Store  Equipment 
Discount  on  Purchases 
Discount  on  Sales 

Expired  Insurance  on  Merchandise 
Heat  anel  Light  (Store) 

Interest  Expense 
Interest  Income 
Interest  Payable 
Interest  Receivable 
.Merchandise  Inventory 
Mortgage  Payable 
Notes  Payable 
Notes  Receivable 
Office  Equipment 
Office  Expense 
Office  Supplies  on  Haixl 
Office  Supplies  U.sed 
OssTier’s  Capital  .\ccount 
Owner’s  Drawing  .\ccx)nnt 
Payroll  (Store) 

Petty  Cash 
Prepaid  Insurance 
Purchases 

Rent  ExpeiLse  (Store) 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 
Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Deliv¬ 
ers'  Equipment 

Rt'serve  for  Deprtxiation  of  Office 
Equipment 

Reserve  for  Deprix-iation  of  Store 
Papiipinent 
Sales 

Store  Equipment 
Store  Supplies  on  Hand 
Store  Supplies  Used 
Taxes  (Store  PayTull) 


Taxes  Payable 
Telephone  Service 
Tran.sx)ortation  on  Purchases 
Traveling  Exjx^nse  (Salesmen) 

U  Teacher’s  Key— 

(\ote:  Because  of  space  limitatiotts, 
the  key  for  Assignment  A  only  is  given.) 

•  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  Ac¬ 
counts.  Advertising  Expense;  Bad 
Debts;  Delivery  Expense;  Depreciation 
of  Deliveiy  Equipment;  Depreciation 
of  Office  Equipment;  Depreciation  of 
Store  Equipment;  Discount  on  Pur¬ 
chases;  r)iscount  on  Sales;  Expired  In¬ 
surance  on  Merchandise;  Heat  and 
Light  (Store);  Interest  Expense;  In¬ 
terest  Income;  Merchandise  Inventory; 
Offic'c  Exiiense;  Office  Supplies  Used; 
Payroll  (Store);  Purchases;  Rent  Ex¬ 
pense  (Store);  Sales;  Store  Supplies 
Used;  Taxes  (Store  Payroll);  Telephone 
Service;  Transportation  on  Purenases; 
Traveling  Expense  (Salesmen). 

•  Balance  Sheet  Accounts.  .Accounts 
Payable;  .Accounts  Receivable;  Cash; 
Delivery  Equipment;  Interest  Payable; 
Interest  Receivable;  Merdiandise  In¬ 
ventory;  Mortgage  Payable;  Notes  Pay¬ 
able;  Notes  Receivable;  Office  Equip¬ 
ment;  Office  Supplies  on  Hand;  Owner’s 
Capital  Account;  Owner’s  Drawing 
.\ccount;  Petty  Cash;  Prepaid  Insur¬ 
ance;  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts;  Re- 
stTve  for  Depreciation  of  Delivery 
Equipment;  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of 
Office  Equipment;  Reserve  for  Depre¬ 
ciation  of  Store  Equiiwnent;  Store 
Ecpiipment;  Store  Supplies  on  Hand; 
Taxes  Payable. 


BEST  OF  THE  BEST! 

From  thousands  of  solutions  submit¬ 
ted  for  BEW's  January  Bookkeeping 
Contest,  the  judges  hove  selected  pa¬ 
pers  from  the  following  students  os 
most  outstonding: 

Barbara  Bryan,  Rainbow  City  Occu¬ 
pational  High  School,  Cristobal,  Canal 
Zone  (Mrs.  M.  A.  Reid);  Rose  Dubel, 
High  School,  Ringtown,  Pennsylvania 
(Charles  0.  Horn);  Harriet  Zohn,  St. 
Joseph's  Commercial  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  (Sister  DeChantal 
Maria);  JoAnn  Lovitt,  High  School,  Ness 
City,  Konsas  (Pauline  Brungardt); 
Dorothy  Jantzen,  High  School,  Okeene, 
Oklahoma  (Mrs.  Marlin  Laubach);  Ray- 
monde  Boucher,  St.  Ann's  Academy, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada  (Sister  Mary 
Roseline);  Mary  Cooke,  High  School, 
Sanger,  Texas  (C.  Miller);  Sally  Snow, 
High  School,  Ellsworth,  Maine  (Char¬ 
lene  Johnson);  Betty  Jean  Connell,  High 
School,  Noshville,  Georgia  (Mrs.  R.  0. 
Whaley);  Patricia  Machowicz,  St. 
Hedwig  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 
(Sister  M.  Virgilia);  Nelson  Soo  Hoo, 
High  School,  Woodland,  California  (E. 
M.  Turner);  Helen  Ston,  St  Teresa's 
Academy,  Boise,  Idaho  (Sister  Josephine 
Marie);  Joyce  Wells,  High  School, 
Wisner,  Louisiana  (Maude  Chaney). 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Ways  to  Land 


a  Summer  Job 


MRS.  MINNIE  WINK,  Senior  High 
School,  Columbus,  Texas 


There  are  lots  of  reasons  why  you  might  want 
a  summertime  job.  When  you  work  in  u  business 
office,  you  get  an  intensive  review  of  everything 
you  learntKl  in  your  professional  preparation.  You  pick 
up  a  thousand  and  one  details  that  will  improve  your 
teaching  next  SeptemlxT.  You  also  get  a  pay  check 
regularly  and  eat  better.  So,  you’re  resolved  to  get 
some  busine.ss  exix*rience  this  summer.  How? 

The  easiest  answer  is  to  write  to  one  of  tlmse  eighteen 
universities  listed  in  the  .\pril  BEW  summer-school 
directory  (pages  39;3-398)  as  offering 
a  work-expt“ricnce  course  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Those  schools  help  you  get  a 
job,  help  you  overcome  the  rusty  spots 
in  your  background,  guide  your  work 
so  you  get  a  variety  of  experiences, 
and  give  you  graduate  credit  to  boot. 

You  do  get  a  pay  check  weekly;  and, 
even  though  you  must  pay  tuition  for 
the  credits,  you  end  the  summer  with 
something  left  in  your  pocketbook.  Rut  it’s  pretty  late 
now.  Might  be  too  late  to  get  in. 

The  next-easiest  answer  is  to  buy  a  newspaper— the 
biggest  one— from  the  city  or  town  in  which  you  would 
like  to  work  for  the  summer.  Look  over  the  want-ads 
and  pick  out  either  a  likely  opening  or— and  this  may 
be  more  advisable— the  most  prominent  placement 
agency.  Then  write  application  letters  just  like  we  teach 
our  students  to  prepare,  complete  with  data  sheets. 

On  my  first  attempt,  tlxnigh,  just  to  show  you  that 
there  are  many  ways,  I  didn’t  do  tnther  of  those  easy 
things.  I  made  a  visit,  as  soon  as  .sclxml  was  out  to 
the  state  employment  bureau  in  the  city  where  I  wanted 
to  work.  I  said  I  wanted  summer  work.  I  was  given 
a  questionnaire  to  fill  out  with  the  facts  about  my  pro¬ 
fessional  education,  work,  and  so  on.  I  filled  it  out 
and  was  then  accepted  for  an  oral  interview. 

There  were  special  problems  for  me.  I  was  not  a 


resident  of  the  state  in  which  I  was  seeking  employ¬ 
ment.  I  had  never  had  an  office  job;  no  "experience.” 

I  was  seeking  only  temporary  employment— this  was  H»e 
biggest  obstacle.  But  I  had  special  assets,  too:  I  was  a 
teacher  of  lxx)kkeeping,  filing,  typewriting,  and  short¬ 
hand,  which  just  about  bracketed  the  office  field. 

Thanking  my  stars  for  learning  how  to  face  down  any 
tx)untenance— teaching  does  that  for  you,  you  know— I 
got  through  the  interview  and  was  forthwith  dispatched 
to  an  office  that  was  looking  for  an  audit  clerk  for  four 
weeks’  substitute  work.  They  kept  me  for  three  months, 
paying  me  $150  a  month.  Then,  back  to  school. 

Once  you’ve  cracked  the  ice,  of  course,  it’s  easier 
to  get  a  job  the  next  summer.  I  returned  to  the  same 
city  and  to  the  same  agency  and  even  to  the  same  i)er- 
son,  presenting  the  card  the  agency  had  given  me  the 
summer  before.  When  I  was  asked  to  give  references, 
this  time  I  could  give  the  name  of  my  previous  employer 
and  my  office  associate's.  And  I  had  had  exjx?rience. 

This  second  time,  I  made  application  specifically  for 
stenographic  work.  I  was  again  dispatched  to  an  office 
and  landed  a  four  weeks’  position  that  lasted  three 
months,  this  time  at  $190  a  month— a  26.6  per  cent  in¬ 
crease,  you  will  note. 

On  the  first  time,  however,  it  is  especially  important 
to  go  to  the  agency,  if  suc+i  you  use,  as  early  in  the 
summer  or  spring  as  you  can.  If  you  want  to  work 
in  a  city  where  relatives  live,  for  example,  it  is  wise 
to  go  to  visit  them  before  the  end  of  the  school  tenn- 
and  to  stop  at  the  agency  while  you  are  making  the 
visit.  VV'hy  early?  Because  as  soon  as  school  is  out  you 
have  the  competition  of  thousands  of  young  commercial 
students— high  school  juniors  looking 
for  summt'r  work,  college  students 
looking  for  vacation-time  jobs,  and 
the  whole  crop  of  high  school  and 
business  school  graduates.  And  they 
can  be  tough  competition,  too;  they 
can  do  just  about  anything  we  teach¬ 
ers  can  do,  and  nmst  of  them  will  do 
the  work  at  a  lower  salary  than  we 
would  accept  or  would  be  expected 
to  accept  because  of  our  profession. 

Next  to  getting  a  job,  holding  the  job  is  mosi  impor¬ 
tant.  You  have’  to  be  the  eager-beaver  type  if  you 
want  the  four  weeks’  job  to  last  all  summer.  You  bave 
to  be  willing  to  work,  whether  or  not  it  is  your  vaca¬ 
tion  time;  and  that  means  willing  to  work  overtime 
and  to  get  there  early  and  give  up  part  of  your  noons, 
and  to  help  anyone  else  you  can.  It  is  possible  to  win 
promotion,  even  on  a  temiwrary  job;  and  does  that 
make  you  feel  good,  give  you  confidence! 

When  you  start  back  to  school  in  September,  it  is 
tnie  that  you  will  be  able  to  say  that  you  earned  a 
pretty  penny;  but  you  will  find  j'ourself  evaluating 
the  summer,  more  likely,  in  terms  of  the  things  you  can 
tell  your  classes.  You’ll  have  a  new  idea  of  standards 
and  methods  and  procedures  and  getting  along  with 
people.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did  get  a  summer  job, 
l)elieve  me! 


Incentive:  the 
weekly  pay  check! 


MAY,  1953 
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Bookkeeping  Practices 
versus 

i 

Bookkeeping  Courses 

♦ 

Report  of  a  startling  survey 
conducted  by  MARVIN  HAUSER, 
a  business  teacher  in  the 
Whitewater  High  School, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin 


PICK  UP  any  magazine  for  business  teachers  and  you 
read,  “Use  your  community  resources”  and  “Make 
the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  more  realistic,  more 
practical.”  Walk  down  Main  Street  and  you  hear,  “But 
Mr.  Hale,  that  isn’t  the  way  we  were  taught  to  keep  books 
in  our  bookkeeping  class”  and  “\Vhat  do  they  teach  in 
bookkeeping  nowadays,  anyhow!”  Typical. 

If  we  put  all  the  comments  and  suggestions  to  work,  our 
bookkeeping  course  might  be  too  practical.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  would  evaluate  these  comments,  think  them 
over  and  attempt  to  do  something  about  them,  some  of 
the  protests  might  disappear  and  our  courses  be  improved. 

The  autlior  of  this  article  conducted  a  survey  at  WTiite- 
water,  Wisconsin,  in  an  attempt  “to  fitid  the  facts  and  do 
something  about  them.”  The  purpose  of  the  survey  was 
to  determine  the  specific  bookkeeping  systems  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  use  in  Whitewater’s  retail  businesses.  A  data  ques- 
tiormaire  was  filled  in  during  a  personal  interview  with 
eatdi  of  112  businessmen.  Both  sales  and  service  types  of 
businesses  were  included  in  the  survey. 

■  Systems  of  Keeping  Records— 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  formality  and  completeness 
of  records  would  increase  from  single  proprietorship  to 
partnerships  to  corporations.  B>  looking  at  Table  1,  we 
find  this  assumption  to  be  incorrect. 


TABLE  1.  RECORD-KEEPLNG  SYSTEMS 


Number 

Single 

Prop. 

Partner¬ 

ships 

Corpo¬ 

rations 

1.  Business  Surveyed . 

.  81 

19 

12 

2.  Using  Single  Entry . . 

.  59 

12 

6 

3.  Using  Double  Entry . . 

.  22 

7 

6 

4.  Using  Cash  Basis  . 

.  75 

17 

9 

5.  Using  Accrual  Basis . 

.  6 

2 

3 

Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  single  proprietorships  use  a 
single-entry  system  of  bookkeeping.  Only  7  of  the  19  part¬ 
nerships  (37  per  cent)  and  6  of  the  12  corporations  use 
a  double-entry  system. 

(For  clarification  purposes,  the  writer’s  definition  of 
double-entry  bookkeeping  is;  the  recording  of  the  two 
elements,  a  oebit  and  a  credit,  for  each  transaction.  This 
definition  includes  sales  journals,  for  example,  since  the  to¬ 
tals  of  the  journal  are  recorded  as  two  elements.) 

The  single-entry  systems  ranged  from  a  checkbook  to 
homemade  systems  and  to  some  of  our  well-known  staiKl- 


ardized  systems.  Speaking  of  standardized  systems,  48 
businesses  stated  that  they  do  have  a  standardized  system 
of  iKxrkkeeping. 

Most  business  teachers  would  think  that,  if  any  businesses 
would  be  operated  on  an  accrual  basis,  the  corporations 
would.  That  opinion  would  be  iruxirrect;  6  of  the  11  busi¬ 
nesses  keeping  their  records  on  an  accrual  basis  are  single 
proprietorships,  and  only  3  are  corporations. 

■  "The  Role  of  the  Outside  Accountant— 

To  find  out  how  many  retail  businessmen  depend  on  an 
outside  accountant,  the  question,  “Do  you  do  your  own 
record-keeping  or  do  you  dei>end  on  an  outside  accountant?” 
was  asked. 

TABLE  2.  PERSON  DOING  RECORD  KEEPING 


1.  Proprietor  or  employee .  58 

2.  Proprietor  or  employee,  with  periodic  help  from  an  ac¬ 

countant  .  44 

3.  Accountant  .  10 


Total .  .  112 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  outside  accountant  is 
called  on  by  o4  businessmen,  or  48  per  cent  of  them.  In 
ten  of  these  businesses,  the  outside  accountant  does  all 
the  accounting. 

■  Books  of  Original  Entry- 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note,  in  Table  3,  the  type 
of  journal  or  combination  of  journals  used  as  books  of 
original  entry  in  the  retail  businesses  surveyed. 

Forty-five  businesses  have  the  combined  journal  as  their 
only  l)ook  of  original  entry— 12  of  these  being  double-entry 
systems.  A  combined  journal  is  found  in  12  other  businesses 
in  combination  witli  other  journals.  The  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  the  combined  journal  is  prolrably  due  to  its 
all-inclusive  name  and  the  ease  of  adaptation  to  any 
business.  Coliunns  can  be  added  or  deleted  at  any  time 
to  this  type  of  journal. 

In  24  single-entry  systems,  the  cash  register  tapes  are 
the  Ixxrks  of  original  entry;  while  in  6  single-entry  systems, 
the  checkbook  is  considered  the  book  of  original  entry. 

The  combination  of  journals  taught  in  the  bookkeeping 
classes  of  most  high  schools— cash  receipts  journal,  cash  pay¬ 
ments  journal,  sales  journal,  purchases  journal,  and  general 
journal— is  found  in  only  2  double-entry  systems!  Many  other 
revealing  combinations  can  be  seen  by  analyzing  Table  3. 
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TABLE  3.  BOOK  OF  ORIGINAL  ENTRY 


TABLE  5.  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 


n’ww 


I 

M* 

I 


1 1 
1 


!i 


Type  of  Record  Businesses  Single  Double 

Surveyed  Entry  Entry- 


1.  Cash-register  tapes  only . 

24 

24 

0 

2.  Combined  journal  . 

45 

3;3 

12 

3.  Day  book  . 

12 

12 

0 

4.  General  journal  only . 

4 

2 

2 

5.  Checkbook  only . 

6 

6 

0 

6.  Combined  journal  and  sales 
journal . 

1 

0 

0 

7.  Combined  journal  and  general 
journal . 

3 

0 

3 

8.  Combined  journal,  purchases 
journal,  and  sales  journal . 

6 

0 

6 

9.  Combined  journal,  general  jour¬ 
nal,  purchases  journal,  and  sales 
journal . 

2 

0 

2 

10.  Cash  receipts  journal,  cash  pay¬ 
ments  journal,  purchases  journal, 
sales  journal  . 

1 

0 

1 

11.  Cash  receipts  journal,  cash  pay¬ 
ments  journal,  and  sales  journal 

2 

0 

2 

12.  Cash  receipts  journal,  cash  pay¬ 
ments  journal,  and  general  .... 

4 

0 

4 

13.  Cash  receipts  journal,  cash  pay¬ 
ments  journal,  purchases  joumd, 
sales  and  geneim  journal . 

2 

0 

2 

Totals  .  .  112  77  35 


Totals .  .  112  77  35 


TABLE  4.  LEDGERS  AND  FILES  USED 


General  ledger .  35 

No  general  ledger .  77  112 

Subsidiary  accounts  receivable  ledger .  40 

Subsidia^  accoimts  receivable  file .  36 

No  subsidiary  accounts  receivable  record  (Cash-basis 
businesses)  .  36  112 

Subsidiary  accounts  payable  ledger .  31 

Subsidiary  accounts  payable  file .  84 

No  subsidiary  accounts  payable  record  ( invoices  paid 

as  received) .  7  112 


■  The  Ledgers— 

Thirty-five  general  ledgers  were  found  in  the  112  retail 
businesses,  as  Table  4  indicates. 

In  tlie  40  businesses  that  have  an  accounts  receivable 
ledger,  a  journal  entry  is  prepared  and  posted  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  ledger,  while  in  7  businesses  posting  is 
direct  frtwn  a  day  book.  In  the  36  businesses  having  an 
accounts  receivable  file,  die  sales  slips  are  merely  filed  alpha¬ 
betically;  no  entry  is  necessary  in  a  journal  in  this  case. 

From  Table  4,  we  see  that  76  businesses  extend  credit 
to  their  customers.  Eighty-four  businesses  have  an  accounts 
payable  file.  Seven  businessmen  pay  all  invoices  as  they  are 
received,  the  only  record  then  being  a  paid  invoice. 

Thirty-one  businessmen  do  not  record  purchases  in  a 
journal  before  they  are  paid;  this  procedure  eliminates  a 
purchases  journal  or  column  as  well  as  an  accounts  payable 
ledger— the  purchases  account,  therefore,  contains  only  paid 
purchases.  There  are  35  accounts  receivable  controlling 
accounts  and  37  accounts  payable  controlling  accounts 
among  the  local  retail  businessmen. 

■  Financial  Statements— 

It  is  almost  unbelievable— yet  it  is  true— that  32  of  the 
112  businesses  surveyed  do  not  have  any  financial  state¬ 
ments  prepared! 

Table  5  shows  that  65  businessmen  have  both  a  balance 
sheet  and  a  profit  and  loss  statement  prepared  for  their 
businesses.  The  dependence  of  the  retail  businessmen  on 
the  outside  accountant  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  46 
of  the  65  businesses  have  the  statements  prepared  by  the 
outside  accountant. 

A  petty  cash  fund  is  maintained  in  29  businesses.  Cus¬ 
tomer  statements  are  sent  out  to  customers  by  74  of  the 
76  businesses  that  extend  credit. 


Number  of  By  By 

Statement  Prepared  Businesses  Proprietor  Accountant 


Balance  Sheet  only . 

3 

1 

2 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement  only 
*  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and 

12 

6 

6 

Loss  Statement . 

65 

19 

46 

No  statements  prepared . 

32 

— 

— 

Totals  . 

112 

26 

54 

*Nine  businesses  surveyed  prepared  worksheets  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  statements. 


■  Business  Machines— 

The  types  of  business  machines  used  varied  greatly.  The 
cash  register  was  found  in  78  businesses;  the  adding-listing 
machine  was  found  in  75  businesses.  Fifty-nine  business¬ 
men  own  one  typewriter;  five  additional  businessmen  own 
two  typewTiters.  There  were  two  electric  typewriters.  It 
was  surprising  to  find  sixteen  check  writers  ^ing  used  by 
the  local  retail  businessmen. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  also  that  the  three-piece  combi- 
natimi— cash  register,  adding-listing  machine,  and  type¬ 
writer— was  found  in  22  businesses.  The  cash  register  and 
adding-listing  machine  was  found  together  in  19  businesses. 
The  cash  register  was  the  only  business  machine  in  13  busi¬ 
nesses.  There  were  only  9  businessmen  who  own  no  type 
of  business  machine. 

■  Conclusions  and  Recommendations— 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  given  below  could 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  justifying  some  of  the  present  course 
content  as  well  as  for  justifying  the  teaching  of  some  of 
the  other  bookkeeping  practices  found  by  this  survey. 

1.  The  bookkeeping  records  and  practices  used  in  the 
retail  businesses  surveyed  vary  in  structure  and  in  detail. 
The  bookkeeping  system  for  each  business  presumably  suits 
the  needs  of  the  individual  businessman. 

2.  There  is  great  difference  between  the  bookkeeping  sys¬ 
tems  in  actual  use  and  the  systems  and  practices  usually 
taught  in  the  elementary  bookkeeping  course. 

3.  Since  the  single-entry  system  of  bookkeeping  is  used  in 
63  per  cent  of  the  retail  businesses,  perhaps  some  instnic:  rm 
in  single-entry  bookkeepiivg  should  be  giver*.  It  is  'aig- 
gi«ted  that  this  instruction  be  given  towards  the  end  of 
,tl>e  bookkeeping  course  and  only  after  a  thorough  knowl- 
etlge  of  boolckeeping  theory  is  understood. 

4.  A  majority  of  the  journals  in  use  were  the  special  or 
combined  type.  Therefta-e,  the  time  spent  on  special  jour¬ 
nals,  combined  journals,  and  cashbooks  can  easily  be  justi¬ 
fied.  The  teaching  of  the  combined  journal  should  definitely 
be  continued  and  emphasized. 

5.  .\fter  the  student  has  thoroughly  learned  the  book¬ 
keeping  theory  and  practices,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  actual  practices  in  use  in  local  small  businesses. 

6.  There  is  a  need  for  a  simplified  bookkeeping  system 
for  small  businesses.  This  system  might  be  in  the  form  of 
a  practice  set  for  the  students  and  include  a  combination 
of  the  approved  principles  and  practices  as  taught  in  the 
elementary  bookkeeping  course  and  those  in  use.  Some  of 
the  pnictices  or  short  cuts  that  might  be  suggested,  for 
example,  are  the  elimination  of  the  purchases  journal  and 
the  use  of  an  accounts  receivable  file.  Local  businessmen 
might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  study  this  simplified  book¬ 
keeping  system  through  Chamber  of  Commerce  meetings 
or  night  school. 

7.  Every  bookkeeping  student  should  be  trained  in  the 
operation  of  the  typewriter,  the  adding-listing  machine,  and 
the  check  writer. 

8.  A  majority  of  businesses  depend  heavily  on  the  banks; 
therefore,  the  uses  and  advantages  of  the  bank  should  be 
stressed. 
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shorthand  pen 
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■  IN  CASE  OF  DAMAGE,  YOU  CAN  KEPLACE  THE 
POINT  YOUKSELF . . .  INSTANTLY  . . . 

AT  ANY  PEN  COUNTEK 


The  instantly  replaceable  point  is  just  one 
advantage  of  the  Gregg-Approved  Esterbrook 
Shorthand  Pen.  Another  is  the  special  1555  Gregg 
point  itself.  It’s  made  to  Gregg  specifications 
-j-firm  and  fine,  so  every  stroke  will  be  clear  and 
distinct— and  free-flowing.  Still  a  third  thing 
you’ll  like  about  an  Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen 
is  the  modest  price— scarcely  more  than  a  pair  of 
good  stockings. 
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i  Typewriter  Keyboards 

I  - - ^ - 

(Continued  from  page  438) 

students  locate  new  keys.  Moreover,  we 
are  not  particularly  bothered  by  students 
who  want  to  watch  their  fingers. 

We  believe,  loo,  that  lettered  keyboards 
provide  a  “psychological  lift”  to  a  few 
students  who  become  frustrated  and  fear¬ 
ful  when  they  are  asked  to  type  on  a 
blank  keyboaid.  The  presence  of  the 
letters  oti  the  keys  gives  them  confidenc-e, 
and  it  is  perhaps  this  feeling  of  confidence 
that  keeps  them  from  looking  or  wanting 
to  look  at  their  keyboards  as  they  type. 

The  advantages  of  lettered  keyboards, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  initial  ones.  In  terms  of  final 
results,  we  believe  that  students  would 
do  equally  well  with  either  keyboard. 

■  Stella  Willins,  Royal  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany — 

From  my  own  observation  of  beginning 
typewriting  students  and  from  infonnation 
procured  from  teachers  who  have  used 
lx)th  blank  and  lettered  keyboards  in  their 
typing  classes,  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  lettered  keylroards  permit  the 
l>eginning  student  to  gain  a  swifter  sense 
of  security  in  locating  key  positions  in 
the  initial  les.sons.  Apparently,  pennitting 
the  student  to  see  the  actual  key  location 
of  the  new  letter  he  is  learning  ea,ses  the 
tension  and  hesitation  which  nearly  al¬ 
ways  occurs  with  beginning  students,  and 
may  even  prevent  a  permanent  block  from 
forming. 

It  is  significant  that,  although  in  the 
past  only  a  comparatively  .small  number 
of  sch(X)l  typewriters  were  ordered  with 
letteretl  keyboards,  at  present  approxi¬ 
mately  .W  per  cent  of  the  sch(X)l  tyire- 
writers  Ixu’ng  ordered  from  the  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Company  are  for  open  (letter^) 
keylx)ards. 

■  Dr.  Fred  Winger,  Oregon  State  Col¬ 
lege- 

Having  gone  from  the  keyboard  shield 
to  the  blank  keyboard,  and  then  to  the 
<Hven  keylxriu'd  in  my  teaching  experiences, 

I  have  often  tried  to  think  back  and 
arrive  at  some  .sound  reasons  why  I  ever 
iisexl  the  first  two  procedures.  I  have  been 
vinable  to  do  so,  nor  has  anyone  else  ex- 
t  plained  the  basic  principles  of  them  to  me. 

I  find  myself  much  better  satisficxi  with 
my  results  since  I  started  asking  the  stvi- 
dents  to  Uxik  first  at  the  motion  and  di¬ 
rection  of  each  finger  as  it  goes  from  one 
key  to  another  and  then  having  them 
look  away  and  sen.se  the  entire  movement. 
It  appears  to  me  that,  if  you  blank  out 
the  key  or  even  draw  a  picture  on  it,  as 
>  soon  as  the  student  learns  which  key  is 

a,  he  will  automatically  look  at  that  key 
j  if  he  feels  he  mu.st  look. 

Yes,  you  will  still  have  a  few  students 
[  I  in  any  group  who  want  to  watch  their 

I  fingers.  These  same  students  used  to  look 

j  under  the  shields  and  also  looked  when 

the  keys  were  blank.  Tliey  lack  confidence 
I  in  themselves  and  need  to  be  talked  out  of 

rather  than  forced  out  of  such  habits.  They 
would  probably  look  at  the  keys  whether 
you  had  blank  keyboards,  open  keyboards, 
I  or  magnetic  keyboards.  The  typewriter 

I  comes  erpiipped  with  lettered  keys— why 

I  not  train  operators  in  a  natural  way? 

I 


Consumer  Education 

GLADYS  BAHR 

Stephens  College 
Columbia,  Missouri 

IF  YOU  EARN  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  annual  money  income  after  personal 
taxes,  do  your  percentages  of  income  spent  agree  with  those  families  of  the 
same  income  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  1949?  The  percentages  are:  money 
spent  for  food,  29%;  housing,  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration,  13.3%;  household 
op«-ation,  4.1%;  furnishings  and  equipment,  7.7%; 
clothing,  11.1%;  automobile,  13.9%;  other  trans¬ 
portation,  1.7%;  medical  care,  4.2%;  jtersonal  care, 
2.1%;  recreation,  3.9%;  tobacco,  2.4%;  reading,  1%; 
education,  .9%;  and  other,  4.2%.  These  statistics  are 
taken  from  a  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Family  Income,  Expenditures,  and  Savings  in 
10  Cities,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  OflBce,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The 
price  is  50  cents. 

If  your  percentages  of  income  spent  do  not  agree 
with  these  figures,  peifiaps  you  are  not  like  52.9% 
of  the  families  of  Memphis  in  that  income  bracket 
who  reported  an  average  yearly  deficit  of  $741.  This 
raises  the  (juestion:  Should  you  live  according  to  percentages  established  else¬ 
where  or  should  you  instead,  set  your  owm  financial  goals  and  plan  to  carry 
them  out  successfully? 

■  Problem  Solving— 

Alice  Eikenberry,  Eunice  Johns,  and  George  L.  Fersh  have  prepared  a  pre¬ 
liminary  draft  on  The  Problem-Solving  Approach  to  Economic  Education  in 
the  Senior  High  School.  Because  consumer  education  is  a  very  important  part 
of  economic  education,  problem  solving  is  also  a  very'  satisfactory  technique 
to  use  in  all  kinds  of  basic  business  classes.  To  quote  the  foreword: 

As  economic  education  becomes  more  concerned  with  pressing  the  persistent  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  American  society,  the  teacher,  increasingly  aware  of  the  controver¬ 
sial  nature  of  the  areas  of  study,  will  find  a  problem-stJving  approach  useful  to  that 
study.  Such  an  approach  uses  the  problem  of  significance  to  rtudents  as  a  guide  to 
content;  it  enables  the  teacher  to  give  training  in  the  clear  definition  of  problems,  the 
full  consideration  of  alteniative  proposals,  and  the  selection  and  interpretation  of  perti¬ 
nent  material.  Students  can  be  guided  to  decisions  consistent  with  the  content  studied, 
can  he  given  practice  in  recognizing  these  decisions  as  tentative,  and  can  be  provided 
opportunity  to  take  action  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  reached.  Not  only  is  con¬ 
tent  placed  in  a  more  meaningful  framework,  but  practice  is  gained  in  a  prot:ess  that 
should  train  more  intelligent  citizens. 

Order  the  material  from  the  Joint  GouiKil  on  Economic  Education,  444 
Madison  .Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York.  The  price  is  25  cents. 

H  Help  on  Life  Insurance  Buying— 

You  may  wish  to  read  the  reference  Ixxjk  Life  Insurance  and  Annuities 
from  the  Buyers  Point  of  View,  by  William  J.  Matteson  and  E.  C.  Harwood 
($1.00,  American  Institute  for  Economic  Research,  Great  Biirrington,  Massa¬ 
chusetts).  The  authors  .say: 

The  buyer  of  life  insurance  and  annuities  often  finds  himself  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  readily  available  infonnation.  Most  books  dealing  with  insurance  are  written  for 
readers  already  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  the  technical  aspects  covered  require 
more  time  and  study  than  most  men  can  devote  to  the  matter.  Life  insurance  agents 
should  not  be  expected  to  be  as  well  informed  about  all  companies  as  they  are  about 
the  one  they  represent.  Consequently,  they  usually  are  not  satisfactory  sources  of 
infonnation. 

It  w'ill  surprise  the  reader  to  see  the  rating  of  companies  and  policies.  For 
example,  Table  XII  lists  the  selected  companies  in  order  of  20- year  net  cost, 
20-year  endowment,  age  45,  $1,000.  The  company  last  on  the  list  has  a  20- 
year  cost  about  $160  less  than  the  first  firm  listed. 

■  Student  Interests— 

In  preparing  his  doctorate  thesis,  Harold  Leith,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
found  that  ninth-grade  students  did  have  real  and  significant  personal-economic 
problems.  Students  in  the  low  socio-economic  status  and  of  low  ability  are 
especially  in  need  of  personal-economic  competency.  The  students  with  whom 
Dr.  Leith  worked  were  interested  (1)  in  selecting  goods;  (2)  in  planning 
the  spending  of  money;  (3)  in  the  price  system;  (4)  in  the  business  system; 
and  (5)  in  determining  values. 
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Distributive  Education 

SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  F0LIX)\\'ING  is  a  detailed  general  outline  on  how  to  begin  a  program 
in  Distributive  Education.  We  believe  that  this  is  an  effective  summarv' 
of  the  problem.  The  reader  will  realize  that  there  will  be,  of  necessity,  mrxlifi- 
cations  in  the  steps  mentioned  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  a  hx'al  area. 

■  What  Procedures  Can  Be  Employed  by  the  Local 
School  District  in  Getting  the  Program  Started?— 

•  Allow  sufficient  time— at  least  six  months  before 
the  fall  term  opens. 

•  Make  a  preliminary  survey  including  number 
and  kinds  of  stores  in  the  community;  number  and 
kinds  of  store  positions  in  which  students  of  sec- 
ondar>'-school  ability  can  be  used  effectively;  time  at 
which  the  stores  do  their  greatest  volume  of  business; 
and  number  of  new  employees  hired  annually  for 
full-time  work  in  the  stores. 

•  Educate  the  various  groups  that  will  participate 
in  the  program.  These  would  include  local  admin¬ 
istrators,  merchants,  advisory  committee,  parents, 
pupils,  school  faculty,  and  school  community. 

H  How  the  Various  Croups  Function  in  Promoting  the  Distributive  Education 
Program— 

•  The  superintendent  or  chief  administrative  officer  delegates  authorit)’  and 
co-ordinates  the  procedure. 

•  The  local  school  hoard  accepts  and  approves  the  program. 

•  The  principal  selects  a  suitable  room,  recommends  a  teacher,  fits  the 
program  into  the  curriculum,  and  presents  the  program  to  the  faculty'  and 
student  body. 

•  The  teacher-co-ordinator  recruits  students  through  assembly  programs, 
talks  in  home  rooms,  parents  night,  school  magazine,  bulletin  Imards,  flyers; 
selects  students  through  collection  of  data  and  administration  of  interviews 
and  tests;  gains  faculty  support  through  mimeographed  and  printed  material 
and  faculty  meeting;  convinces  parents  through  letters  from  Chamber  of 
(Commerce,  individual  conferences,  P.T.A.  groups,  behind  the  scenes  tours  in 
stores,  and  meetings  with  merchants;  gets  community  support  through  publicity 
in  newspapers  and  radio  and  talks  before  service  groups. 

•  Local  merchants  give  full  approval  of  program  and  aid  in  promoting  it, 
accept  students  as  regular  part-time  employees,  assume  training  responsibility 
in  the  store,  help  formulate  training  plans,  and  co-oirerate  with  the  class. 

•  Advisory  committee  .sets  minimum  wage  scale,  minimum  standards  for 
training  station,  and  minimum  standards  for  students;  aids  in  procuring  equip¬ 
ment,  placement  of  students,  and  securing  of  training  materials;  makes  sugges¬ 
tions  for  course  content. 

■  What  Administrative  Provisions  Should  Be  Made  to  Insure  the  Success  of 
the  Program  in  a  Local  School  District?— 

•  Set  up  adequate  standards  for  selection  of  students. 

•  Give  the  program  active  support  through  the  faculty.  This  includes 
guidance  counselors,  department  heads,  and  the  student  body. 

•  Allow  for  flexibility  in  the  program.  This  would  include  such  things  as 
course  of  study,  time  schedules  for  students  and  teacher-co-ordinators,  field 
trips,  visitations,  and  speakers. 

•  Provide  a  suitable  room  and  the  necessary  equipment. 

■  Two  Texts  from  the  Prince  School  of  Retailing- 
Two  excellent  monographs  that  contain  good  information  for  the  retailing 
teacher  have  recently  been  issued  by  the  Prince  School  of  Retailing,  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  Antcrican  Fashion  Industry,  by  Jessie 
Stuart,  is  well  written;  the  author  obviously  has  an  excellent  grasp  of  her 
subject.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  I— The  Development  of  the  .\merican 
Fashion  Industry;  and  Part  II— American  Designer.  While  not  intended  to  be 
a  textbook,  it  could  fit  nicely  into  classroom  needs.  Executive  Training  in 
Department  Stores,  by  Donald  V.  Beckle\',  has  as  its  purpose  the  defining  of 
store  executive  training  and  the  actual  workings  of  such  programs.  .\  number 
of  executive  tr<aining  programs  are  reviewed. 
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(Continutd  from  page  452} 

job  qualifications  for  various  jobs  avail¬ 
able  in  the  working  radius  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  could  be  wx)rked  out  in  any 
of  the  ways  listed  almve;  or,  in  addi-  , 

tion,  you  might  try:  * 

A  “Y’ou  List  Them"  contest,  or  a 

“What  do  you  know  alx)ut . 

occupation?”  Let  members  do  some 
special  investigating  to  fiml  out  such 
things  as  these  about  specific  jobs;  the 
mental  rerjuirements;  the  physical  re- 
quirements;  the  starxlard  of  training 
needed;  whether  the  job  requires  spe¬ 
cial  aptitudes;  what  are  the  conditions 
under  which  the  applicant  will  work?; 
what  opportunities  does  it  offer?;  how 
much  does  it  pay? 

A  “self’  quiz  session  on  job-getting 
techniques  and/or  areas.  Such  things 
as  “Fifteen  Questions  to  .\sk  Yourself 
Before  Your  Interview,”  “Ten  Ques¬ 
tions  to  Ask  Yourself  Before  Using 
Pull”  (career  books  are  full  of  such 
lists)  are  fun  to  do  because  they  center 
each  taker’s  attention  on  that  fascinat¬ 
ing  subject— himself. 

Planning  a  job-getting  campaign.  Let 
each  person  do  such  things  as  these:  I 

Decide  on  and  write  down  his  best  j 

qualifications;  write  out  a  complete  ' 

self  inventory;  make  a  list  of  employees  I 

and  companies  in  the  vicinity  most 
likelv  to  nave  jobs  particularly  suited 
to  his  qualifications. 

Holding  employer  interviews.  Invite  ^ 

those  employers  interested  in  hiring 
graduates  to  interview  prospects  at  a 
club  meeting. 

A  “Wouul  1  Hire  Me?"  meeting.  j 

Again,  all  these  overlap;  but  per-  I 

haps  among  the  lot  you  will  get  the  ' 

germ  of  an  idea. 

■  The  .Self-Improvement  Meetings— 

Tlie  “Would  I  Hire  Me?”  angle  opens 
up  the  possibilities  of  a  whole  series  of 
interesting  meetings  that  we  can  group  j 

under  the  term  self-improvement.  j 

.Again,  because  the  emphasis  is  on 
self,  there  will  be  great  interest. 

If  you  didn’t  do  that  self  inventory 
in  the  preceding  group,  vou  can  plan 
a  whole  meeting  around  the  delightful 
pastime  of  self-analvsis.  You  can  do  it 
bv  listing  assets,  liabilities,  outstanding 
characteristic,  and  greatest  drawback. 

Or  you  can  get  a  committee  to  comb 
the  career  books  again  for  such  things 
as  self  tests,  ranging  from  “The  Think¬ 
ing  Mirror.”  to  your  “Social  Alertness 
Mirror.”  (These  two  can  be  found  in 
Career  Guide,  Brooks  and  Roos,  Har- 
jx'rs’,  1943). 

You  can  also  find  things  like  “Why 
We  Don’t  Like  People,”  w’hich  I  ran 
across  in  one  of  the  Donald  Laird 
Ixxrks. 

After  the  self  inventory,  you  really 
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swing  into  the  improvement-meetings 
cycle  with  some  of  these: 

•  “How  to  Improve  My  Looks” 
Meetings.  The  girls  will  love  any  and 
all  of  the  following,  each  of  which  is 
g<»d  for  a  meeting:  “Posture,  Walk, 
and  Figure  Fault”  clinics;  “Fit  Your 
Hairdo  to  Your  Face”  clinics;  Discover 
Your  Best  Colors  and  Most  Becoming 
Shades  of  Make-up”  clinics. 

•  Good  grooming  and  appropriate 
dress  for  the  job  is  another  jxjssibility 
along  the  .self-improvement  line.  You 
can  do  a  psychodrama,  or  a  fashion- 
show  meeting  with  your  own  models. 
Have  each  girl  come  appropriately 
dressed  for  an  initial  interview’,  or  have 
half  come  as  “How’  Not  to  Dress.” 

•  Have  a  session  on  “What  can  he 
salvaged  for  the  office  from  your  school 
or  campus  wardrobe?”  Some  things  so 
strictly  “neat”  on  campus  or  at  high 
school  are  simply  “no  go”  in  the  office. 

•  Have  a  down-to-earth,  very  plain- 
spoken  meeting  on  such  things  as  out- 
aml-out  cleanliness;  including  talks 
about  proper  use  of  deodorants,  fre¬ 
quency  of  sending  clothes  to  the 
cleaner,  shampooing,  etc. 

•  A  “How  Do  I  Sound?”  meeting  is 
another  possibility  in  the  self-improve¬ 
ment  group.  Along  with  the  tape  re¬ 
cordings  of  members’  voices,  you  might 
have  a  “Ten  (or  twenty)  common  Eng¬ 
lish  errors  I  am  going  to  weed  out  of 
my  speech”  meeting.  We  don’t  mean 
common,  ordinary  slang  of  the  point¬ 
less  variety.  We  mean  such  things  as 
“I  will  go  provided  (not  providing)  he 
goes,”  and  “I  enjoyed  his  (not  him) 
singing.” 

•  The  “How  Do  I  Act?”  meetings 
are  g<xxl  for  just  about  as  many  as  you 
want  to  work  up.  Again,  hunt  out 
copies  of  Senior  Scholastic  for  help  in 
getting  started  on  this  one.  .\lso,  look 
into  Teen  Topics,  which  someone  in 
the  group  is  sure  to  subscribe  to. 

B  The  “Where  to  Find  Out”  Meeting— 

This  one  could  lie  sort  of  all-inclusive 
of  those  meetings  mentioned  before,  in 
the  sense  that  it  would  lie  a  source- 
materials  meeting.  Compile  information 
on  where  to  find  such  things  as  career 
information,  specific  job  information, 
college  and  business-school  information, 
proper  socisil-behavior  information,  and 
how  to  locate  business  information. 

This  one  would  make  a  fine  assem- 
l>l\ ,  or  open-house,  program  too. 

■  The  Convention  Crab-Bag  Program— 

You  can  make  it  a  “Clean  Out  Your 
Files”  program  if  you  didn’t  get  to  the 
convention.  This  one  is  really  the  <le 
luxe  basketburger  of  all  meetings  for 
the  general  business  crowd!  Take  to 
the  club  meeting  that  huge  envelope 
or  box  full  of  information  you  brought 
home  from  NBTA,  and  let  everybody 
have  an  eyes-shut  grab.  Give  five  min¬ 
utes  to  let  each  penise  his  particular 
piece  or  pieces  of  informative  matter. 


Professional  Reading 

DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 

IT  IS  NOT  OFTEN  impossible  to  put  dowm  a  professional  book  so  that  you 
can  go  to  sleep,  but  here  is  a  book  that  shorthand  teachers  will  have  diffi¬ 
culty  setting  aside.  Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  ($5.50,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  36.  New 
York)  is  the  story  of  Louis  A.  Leslie’s  experience  in  the  development  of  methods 
of  teaching  shorthand.  The  more  than  twenty  centuries  of  shorthand  history 
record  publication  of  some  thousands  of  textlxxiks,  but  only  a  few  methods 
IxMiks  have  appeared.  Here  now,  is  a  rieh  contribution  to  shorthand  teaching 
methodology,  embodying  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  that  Mr. 
Leslie  has  gained  through  his  years  of  study  and  teaching  aikl  his  king  and 
close  connection  with  Ekictor  Gregg  himself. 

•  Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  is  written  for  three  groups:  (1) 
IKitential  shorthand  teachers  taking  methods  courses;  (2)  in-service  teachers 
who  desire  to  improve  their  teaching  procedures;  and  (3)  researchers  in  the 
field  of  shorthand.  The  third  group  will  use  the  book  as  a  reference  source, 
and  the  unusually  well-organized  index  xvill  be  of  particular  help  to  these 
readers.  For  the  first  group  mentioned,  the  book  covers  too  much;  the  main 
problem  that  will  face  instructors  of  methods  courses  will  be  wbat  material 
to  cut.  For  the  third  group,  the  book  could  easily  have  been  expanded  to  at 
least  three  times  its  present  length.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Leslie  had  to 
keep  the  book  within  these  practical  limits  of  size. 

•  Chapter  I,  ‘The  Story  of  Shorthand  Teaching  Methods,”  and  Chapter  II, 
“The  Story  of  the  Functional  Method,”  are  not  only  fascinating  reading  but 
will  also  be  of  great  value  to  prospective  teachers  who  should  kiww  how 
classroom  procedures  develop.  'The  first  chapter  emphasizes  that  shorthand 
teaching  methods  result  from  a  process  of  develofanent.  They  are  not  in¬ 
vented;  but,  as  each  teacher  selects  from  the  hundreds  of  teaching  devices 
that  are  available,  an  individual  teaching  method  develops. 

These  two  chapters  point  out  that  there  are  four  major  groups  of  shorthand 
learners,  each  requiring  different  teaching  methods  to  attain  their  different 
objectives:  (1)  stenographers;  (2)  shorthand  teachers;  (3)  shorthand  re¬ 
porters;  and  (4)  shorthand  inventors  and  editors.  It  is  strongly  emphasized 
that  each  group  must  be  taught  in  its  own  appropriate  way. 

•  Chapters  HI  and  IV  are  entitled  “Science-Type  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Shorthand”  and  “Language-Art  Teaching  of  Ele¬ 
mentary’  Shorthand.”  Those  teachers  who  are  using 
either  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified  or  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Simplified,  Functional  Method  will  find  here 
concrete  suggestions  on  how  to  teach  the  method 
that  they  prefer.  However,  in  justice  to  their  teach¬ 
ing,  they  should  read  both  these  chapters  to  de¬ 
termine  the  differences  aixl  to  help  them  decide 
the  most  appropriate  method  for  their  own  way 
of  teaching. 

•  Chapter  V,  “Shorthand  Penmanship,”  presents 
some  excellent  ideas  and  is  significant  particularly 
for  its  six  penmanship  fallacies  and  its  three  steps 
to  good  shorthand  writing  style. 

•  Chapter  VI,  “Dictation  and  the  Development 
of  Shorthand  Speed,”  has  many  practical  suggestions.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  fact  that  tlie  difficulty  of  construction  of  a  shorthand  outline  is  de¬ 
termined  not  by  its  physical  difficulty,  but  by  its  mental  difficulty. 

•  Chapter  VH  is  devoted  to  tests  and  grading;  Chapter  VTII  covers  methods 
of  teaching  transcription;  Chapter  IX  discusses  seventeen  good  teadiing  de¬ 
vices  and  eight  bad  devices;  Chapter  X  discusses  individual  differences;  Chap¬ 
ter  XI  provides  material  on  prognosis,  diagnosis,  and  remedial  teaching; 
Chapter  XII  gives  twenty-nine  additional  fallacies;  Chapter  XIII  presents 
and  answers  thirty-four  highly  pertinent  shorthand  teaching  problems;  Chap¬ 
ter  XIV  reviews  significant  research  findings  that  apply  to  the  teaching  of 
shorthand;  and  Chapter  XV  applies  the  psychology  of  skill  to  shorthand 
teaching.  This  well-documented,  interestingly  written  book  is  an  absolute  must 
for  every  potential  and  in-service  teacher  of  Gregg  shorthand. 
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Teaching  Aids 


JANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 


Then  have  a  jam  session,  with  each  tell¬ 
ing  some  particular  fact  of  interest  he 
gleaned  from  his  grab. 

Certainly,  a  grab-bag  session  on  in¬ 
formative  odds  and  ends  would  be 
much  fun  and  worth  while. 

PLANNING 


IF  YOU  HA\’E\T  SENT  for  your  twelve  typing  cartoons  described  in  the 
December  issue  of  BEVN\  do  it  today!  Write  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Damon,  Director 
of  Field  Services,  National  .\ssociation  of  Secondary-School  Principles,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  NVV',  Vt'ashington  6,  D.  C.  Mr.  Damon  is  contemplating  a 
companion  set  of  tw'elve  sHmilar  cart<x>ns  for  short¬ 
hand  teach<*rs.  I’ll  keep  you  poster!  as  to  when  they’ll 
lie  ready. 

■  New  Visual  Aids  for  Bookkeeping- 

Have  you  heard  of  the  Cram  Ixxikeeping  wall 
charts?  .\lthough  we  do  not  have  a  set  here  at 
GSCW,  one  of  the  teacluTS  in  methods  class  last 
summel^as  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  set.  Site  re- 
jxMted  excellent  results.  These  six  charts,  which  may 
be  used  with  any  Ixxrkeeping  text,  illustrate  every 
step  in  bookkeeping— with  C^hart  No.  6  re\'iewing  the 
crmiplete  cycle.  Printed  in  red,  blue,  and  black,  each 
chart  is  48  x  52  inches.  Tire  one  drawback  is  that 
they  are  iKrt  free  or  inexpensive:  the  price  ranges 
from  $69.50  to  $88.00.  Write  to  the  George  F.  Cram  Company,  Inc.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  7,  Indiana,  for  a  copy  of  Circular  No.  213,  whivih  describes  more 
fully  tliis  series  of  bookkeeping  charts,  and  for  their  ten-day  trial  demonstra¬ 
tion  offer. 

■  Credit-Union  Leaflet— 

“What  Is  a  Credit  Union?”  is  available,  without  charge,  from  Crtxlit  Union 
National  Association,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  431,  Madison  1,  VV’isconsin.  Although  it 
is  TK>t  provided  for  distribution  in  classes,  a  c-opy  of  their  high  school  study 
unit  may  also  Ire  obtained  free  in  single  copies  by  any  interested  teacher.  The 
latter  is  an  excellent  course  outline  that  includes  many  learning  activities  ami 
an  organization  chart  of  a  credit  union. 

■  .Source  Booklet  of  Free  Aids— 

Since  writing  this  column,  1  have  found  many  sources  of  teaching  aids.  The 
Nr'ional  As.srx'iation  of  Secondaiy-School  Principals,  a  department  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  publishes  a  printetl  booklet.  Free  and  Inex¬ 
pensive  Teachir^  Aids  for  HifOi  Schools  ($1.00).  It  contains  materials  for 
business-education  classes— particularly  rrf  an  1*0011011110'  nature. 

■  Improving  Instruction  in  Salesmanship— 

Another  Ohio  State  University  Business  Education  Service  Series,  Bulletin 
No.  3,  is  yours  by  writing  to  the  l>epartment  of  Education,  223  Journalism 
Building,  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  Bulletin  is  prepareil  by  William  B.  Logan 
and  contains  a  list  of  good  teaching  aids  in  the  field  of  retailing.  Be  sure  to 
include  a  self-addrt*s.sed,  .stamperl.  No.  10  envelope. 

®  D.E.  Teaching  Aids  and  Techniques— 

The  Broadcaster,  published  by  the  Distributive  Exlucation  Department, 
Teachers  College,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  sixteen 
pages  of  teaching  techniques  in  distrilmtive  education  from  three  different 
states.  Write  now  for  a  copy. 

■  Catalogue  of  Movies  about  Oil— 

This  catalogue  is  a  guide  for  schords  set*king  motion  pictures  that  are  in¬ 
formative  as  we*ll  as  entertaining.  Forty-five  tbousaml  copies  of  the  first  edition 
were  distributed.  This  enlarged,  up-to-the-minute  second  edition  has  bet*n 
prepared  after  months  of  research.  Four  charts— Petroleum  Proeliicts,  Petroleum 
Transportation,  Petroleum  Discovery,  Petroleum  Marketing— may  be  obtained 
in  single  copies.  Write  to  The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  .50  Street, 
New  York  20,  New  York. 

•  A  Pictorial  Map  of  The  Americas— 

This  map,  featuring  the  Pan  American  Highway,  has  lieen  prepared  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Comi>any  (New  Jersey),  Educational  Service,  Rrxim  1626,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York.  The  map  shows  some  of  the 
natural  resources,  scenic  wonders,  and  jHiints  of  interest.  The  opixisite  side  of 
the  map  has  the  flag  of  each  of  these  countries;  and,  for  good  measure,  a  color¬ 
ful  description  of  each  countr>’. 


■  Long-Range  Possibilities— 

Each  of  the  meetings  mentioned 
calls  for  planning  at  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing,  with  assignment  of  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Therefore,  the  planning 
almost  takes  care  of  itself. 

However,  for  some  long-range  or  big 
plans,  take  a  look  at  the  possibilities 
that  these  club  programs  can  grow  into 
for  “beyond  our  own  meeting”  activi¬ 
ties. 

•  Would  the  outside  speaker  whom 
you  might  secure  for  a  “Career  Choice” 
meeting  be  of  sufficient  imixirtance  and 
interest  for  you  to  share  him  with  the 
whole  school?  Should  your  club  spon¬ 
sor  an  assembly  program,  in  which  you 
share  your  speaker  with  the  whole 
school? 

•  Did  your  “How  Do  I  Act?”  meet¬ 
ing  have  possibilities  for  another  as¬ 
sembly  with  some  short,  snapi>y  skits 
shovvnng  the  how-to’s  and  how-not-to’s 
of  certain  situations? 

•  Did  the  appropriate  dress  or  the 
correct  hairdo  and  make-up  sessions 
tiini  out  interestingly  enough  to  expand 
into  a  “Visitor’s  Tea”  program  or  “Guest 
Club”  meeting  to  which  you  could  in¬ 
vite  another  club  in  your  school  or  a 
neighlxiring  school? 

•  Did  the  “]oh  Information”  meet¬ 
ings  suggest  ideas  for  compiling  useful 
data  in  some  convenient  form  for  the 
lienefit  of  future  school  or  club  mem¬ 
bers?  Perhaps  you  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  librarx- 
or  guidance  information  files. 

•  Did  certain  field  trips  suggest 
themselves  as  you  planned  your  career 
or  job  information  meetings?  Get  busy, 
then,  and  arrange  for  them. 

•  Did  the  “Self -Improvement”  meet¬ 
ings  suggest  long-range  plans  for  each 
member  individually?  Is  each  member 
making  definite  efforts  to  set  up  the 
plans  and  to  make  periotlic  self  cheeks 
to  keep  account  of  his  individual  prog¬ 
ress  and  attainment. 

There  are  amazing  ramifications  to 
a  few  well-planned  club  meetings 
slanted  toward  helping  those  students 
alxiut  to  take  their  places  in  the  world 
at  large.  It  won’t  be  a  question  of 
what  to  do  that  will  Ixither  you  once 
vou  get  started.  Rather,  it  will  be  how 
to  work  in  all  that  you  want  to  do  most. 

Keep  in  mind  those  three  parts  of  a 
g(xid  meeting— a  brief  period  of  fun. 
the  program  proper,  and  purposeful 
planning.  Then  get  going.  It’ll  be  work 
—but  worth  it! 
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•  This  attractive,  24-page,  pocket-size  brochure  is 
chock-full  of  practical  suggestions,  typing  ntethods, 
tips  and  shortcuts,  it  is  of  genuine  value  to  all 
typists  —  expert  or  beginner.  Your  students  will 
find  it  mighty  useful.  Please  use  coupon. 

Smith-Corona 

1 C  SMITH  i  COIONA  TYPEWIITEIS  INC  SYUCUSE  I  N  Y  Canadian 
factory  and  officas,  Toronto.  Ontario.  AAalcari  of  famous  Smith- 
Cereno  Offico  Typawritars.  Portabl*  Typawritars,  Adding 
ASechinai,  Coshiors,  Vivid  Dwplicoteri,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


I  C  SMITH  I  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC 
'<710  WATER  STREn,  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y 

□  Sand  ma  one  copy  of  "tips  to  typists"  for  my  axominotion,  bofort 
ordering  quantity  for  student  distribution. 

D  Send  me - copies  of  “tips  to  typists"  for  distribution  to  our 

students.  There  wiii  be  no  charge. 


ZONE _ HATE 
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ADDMO  MACHMCS 


ACCOUNTMO  MACMNCS 


CALCULATORS 


It's  important  to  be  particular  in  your  choice  of  machines  for  business 
education.  Students,  to  succeed,  need  to  know— and  feel  at  ease  with— 
the  tools  they  will  use  when  they  go  to  work.  And  that’s  exactly  why 
Burroughs  business  machines  are  preferred  in  so  many  school  systems. 


let  th&  expferiance  of  business 
duicje  your  selection  of 

dassioom 
business  machines 

gnd  you'll  choose. 

Biit>ou9hs 


Burroughs’  knowledge  of  business  problems  and  Burroughs’  engineering 
skill  have  combined  to  produce  business  machines  that  are  universally 
accepted  in  the  business  world.  They  do  the  work  in  less  time,  with 
less  effort,  and  at  less  cost.  They  are  ruggedly  built  to  take  hard  use 
and  require  little  maintenance.  That  means  that  students  who  learn  to 
handle  figures  on  Burroughs  business  machines  have  the  advantage  of 
experience  on  the  kind  of  business  machines  they  will  find  in  actual 
use  everywhere. 

Why  not  call  the  Burroughs  man  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
telephone  book?  Let  him  give  you  the  facts  showing  why  you  should 
select  Burroughs  business  machines. 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERES 

Burroughs 


HELPING  AMERICA  GET  THINGS  .DONE/ 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY  Dictation  Transcript 


The  Crowning  of  a  Queen 


The  story  is  told  that  the  first 

time  baby  Prince  Charlie  saw  his 
mother,  the  young  Queen  Elizabeth, 
posing  for^  a  photographer  in  her  dia¬ 
mond  tiara,  he  chuclded  and,  pointing 
to  it,  asked,  “What’s  that  fuimy  hat, 
Mommy?”* 

WTien  he  sees  his  pretty  "mommy” 
in  her  regal  red  velvet  robes,  wearing 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  State  that* 
flashes  with  nearly  three  thousand  dia¬ 
monds  and  carrying  the  Scepter  in  her 
slender  hand,  his  small  head  will*  prob¬ 
ably  be  too  full  erf  wonderment  for 
asking  questions. 

The  last  reigning  queen  of  Great 
Britain  had  no  little  boy*  to  gaze  with 
astonishment  when  she  was  crowned. 
V’ictoria  was  only  eighteen  and  unmar¬ 
ried  at  her  coronation,*  and  her  nearest 
living  relative  was  her  mother.  The 
first  Elizabeth  was  tu  enty-five  when  she 
was’  crowned  four  centuries  ago.  Never 
married,  Elizabeth  I  had  not  even  her 
mother  to  watch  her  take*  the  throne. 
■  Ellizal)eth  II  will  be  crowned  at 
Westminister  Abbey  on  June  2.  Inside 
the  great  gray  Abbey,®  a  few  Americans 
will  witness  the  proceedings,  although 
many  of  us  will  see  the  ceremony  on’® 
television,  in  newsreels,  and  through 
pages  of  pictures  in  papers  an,d  mag¬ 
azines. 

This  will  probably  be  the  greatest” 
coronation  pageant  given  any  queen  in 
British  history.  Four  hundred  ye^rs  ago, 
the  clergy  were’*  so  divided  over  re¬ 
ligious  matters  that  one  group  of  bish¬ 
ops  boycotted  the  ceremony  for  "good 
Queen’*  Bess”  an<l  the  Crown  was  low¬ 
ered  onto  her  head,  not  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbiuy,  but  by  the  rela¬ 
tively’*  obscure  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
poor  lady  w'as  so  cripplerl  with  gout 
that’*  she  bad  to  be  carried  by  chair  in 
and  out  of  the  Abbey. 

The  ceremony  for  Victoria  had  its 
rough’*  moments,  too.  The  coronation 
ring  had  been  made  too  small,  and  her 
tears  flowed  when  it  was  forced  onto 
her  finger.  The”  great  Crown  of  St. 


Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  plumped 
down  around  her  ears  and  had  to  be 
carried  on  a  pillow  in’*  front  of  her 
instead  of  being  worn.  To  recover  from 
it  all,  the  Little  Queen  spent  her  cor¬ 
onation  night  giving’®  her  dog.  Dash, 
a  nice  bath! 

■  The  coming  ceremony  will  be  well 
rehearsed  with  replicas  of  the  royal*' 
regalia.  The  British  Crown  Jewels  are 
the  most  valuable  collection  in  any  royal 
treasury.*’  Including  at  least  seven  mag¬ 
nificent  crowns  (besides  scepters,  orbs, 
swords,  spurs,  rings,  and  bracelets), 
there  are  about  sixty**  pieces  all  told. 
The  total  value  has  been  estimated  as 
high  as  $80,000,000. 

Since  the  coronation**  of  Charles  II 
in  1661,  the  British  monarch  has  been 
crowned  with  two  crowns.  One  is**  the 
historic  Crown  of  St.  Edward,  used  only 
at  the  coroiwtion;  the  other  is  the  “Sun¬ 
day”  Crown,  which  former**  rulers 
sometimes  wore  to  church  and  which 
today’s  ruler  uses  for  the  opening  of 
Parliament  and  other**  state  occasions. 
Elizabeth  II  svill  have  the  Crown  of 
St.  Edward  on  her  dark  curls  for  only 
a  few*’  minutes.  Leaving  the  Abbey 
after  the  Coronation,  however,  she  w’ill 
probably  wear  the  Imperial**  State 
Crown.  This  is  the  most  elaborate  piece 
in  the  regalia.  It  is  based  on  a  diamond 
circlet,  which*®  belonged  to  V'ictoria. 
With  slight  alterations,  it  has  been  worn 
at  all  Britfsh  coror>ations  since  her 
time.®' 

■  The  magnificent  gems  in  the  State 
Crown  cover  nine  centuries  of  history, 
beginning  with  the  great  blue  sapphir^’ 
from  Edward  the  Confessor’s  ring.  Right 
in  front  is  the  famous  ruby  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who  got  his  name  from  the®* 
black  armor  he  wore.  This  stone  was  the 
gift  of  Don  Pedro  of  Spain  after  the 
Black  Prince  had  come  to  his  aid  with 
troops.®* 

Another  gem  in  the  State  Crown  is 
the  Stuart  sapphire,  which  descended 
from  the  family  of  Mary  Queen  of®' 
Scots.  The  pearl  eardrops  of  Elizabeth  I 
also  ornament  it,  and  (most  recent  of 


all  its  great  stones)  tlie”  317-carat 
cushion-cut  diamond  called  Cullinan  II, 
which  is  about  the  size  oP*  a  Seckel 
pear. 

The  ardies  of  the  Crown,  without 
which  it  is  considered  just  another 
jeweled  baiKleau,  are  formed®’  of  dia¬ 
mond  oak  leaves  with  pearl  acorns. 
These  symbolize  England’s  great  for¬ 
ests,  the  source  of  her  early  wooden 
navy.**  And  under  these  imperial  arches 
is  the  velvet  Cap  of  Mainteivance— a 
“fitting”  piece  of  headgear,  quite®*  lit¬ 
erally! 

The  whole  balance  and  safety  of  the 
Crown  deperid  upon  the  fit  of  this 
velvet  cap.  It  is*®  carefully  adjusted  for 
each  sovereign.  Inside  is  a  chamois  lin¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  from  slipping,  and  velvet 
pads*’  are  anchored  at  four  places 
around  the  head  so  that,  when  the  heavy 
Crown  presses  down,  it  won’t  hurt! 

■  Actually,**  royal  crowns  can  be  a 
pain  in  the  head.  St.  Edward’s  Crown 
originally  weighed  over  seven  pounds. 
'The  lightest*®  one  to  date  is  the  new 
all-diamond-and-platinum  crown,  only 
nineteen  ounces,  made  for  the  present 
Queen  Mother**  in  1937.  If  Elizabeth  II 
chooses  the  State  Crown,  with  its*® 
2,783  diamonds,  she  will  wear  it  walk¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Abbey  and  all  during  the 
Coronation**  procession  through  miles 
of  London  streets.  And  never  must  a 
crown  wobble  or  pitch  or  slide  over 
one  ear! 

Balancing*’  a  book  on  your  head 
would  l)e  no  training  for  this,  eithw— 
unless  you  used  about  five  books.  In 
fact,  all  the  trappings**  of  royalty  tend 
to  be  weighty.  Queen  Victoria  was  tiny 
(just  over  five  feet  tall),  but  her  man¬ 
tle,*®  robe,  crown,  and  scepter  weighed 
over  thirty  poundsi 

■  'The  Crown  Jewels  have  had  some 
thrilling  adventures  in  and  out  of  the*' 
Tower  of  London,  where  they  live.  It 
was  Charles  II  who  first  put  them  on 
public  display  as  they  are  today.*’ 
Shortly  after  this  innovation,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rob  the  Tower,  and  only 
the  quick  wit  of  a  few®*  attendants  pre- 
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vented  the  loss  erf  everything  for  which 
the  bill  Irad  just  been  paid! 

During  the  Second  World  War,”  the 
regalia  were  taken  to  Windsor  Castle 
for  safekeeping.  And  just  in  time!  A 
bomb  hit  a  nearby  building'*  and 
smashed  to  fragments  the  great  glass 
case  in  which  the  objects  were  exhib- 
itwl.  At  VV'iiKlsor,  the  most  precious  of” 
the  gi*ms.  including  the  Koh-i-noor  dia¬ 
mond,  were  pried  out  of  their  settings 
with  a  pair  (rf  scissors,  stuck  in  a”  jam 


jar  and  buried  in  a  jwtato  field.  The 
CixmTis,  wrapped  in  newspaper  and 
packed  in  old-fashioned  leather  hat- 
boxes,®'  were  stored  in  a  passage  under 
the  castle.  The  far  end  of  the  passage 
opens  into  Sherwoed  Forest— some¬ 
thing’*  that  would  have  surju-ised  Robin 
Hood! 

WTien  Elizal)eth  was  a  child  Princess 
at  Windsor,  she  and  her  sister  were®* 
taken  down  by  their  governess  to  see 
where  the  Crowns  were  being  kept— 


the  battered  boxes  in  the  cold,  gray 
vault.  Perhaps**  the  young  Queen  will 
remember  that  adventure  when  the 
great  State  Crown  is  placed  on  her  head 
in  Westminster  Abbey.**  Perhaps  the 
picture  of  the  old  leather  hatboxes  in 
the  underground  gloom  in  a  time  of  ter¬ 
ror  will  hover**  l>efore  her  eyes  as  she 
l(x>ks  on  the  Iwilliant  pomp  of  her 
Coronation  Day.  .And  perhaps  the  two 
scenes  will  blend*®  together  to  sym¬ 
bolize  for  her  the  story  of  her  people. 


"We  Will  Not  Be  Intimidated!" 


JEROME  KEARFUL 


BY’  THE  TI.ME  Karen  Campbell  was 
graduated  from  high  school,  she 
bad  carried  off  honors  as  best  girl 
athlete,  had*  set  a  new  mark  in  Miss 
Webbs  class  for  speed  aiid  ac'curacv' 
in  both  shcHTthand  ami  typing,  and  had 
won  the  prize*  awarded  the  best  dancer 
at  the  Senior  Prom.  She  had  short, 
glossy  black  hair,  pert  bangs,  and  a 
habit  of  throwing  liack®  her  head  and 
sending  forth  sparkles  of  pleasure  from 
her  green  eyes.  Karen  Campbell  was 
definitely  a  girl  who  was*  going  places. 

After  graduation,  Karen  u-orked  for 
a  while  as  a  secretary'  in  the  law  offices® 
of  Billings  and  Clayton.  Then  Mr.  Bill¬ 
ings  died,  and  Mr.  Clayton  closed  up 
the  (rffice  and  went  to  New  Y’ork. 

Said*  Karen’s  mother,  “Why  not  just 
stay  at  home  for  a  while,  dear?  You 
need  the  rest.” 

■  Then  came  the  letter  from  Emily 
Stevens,*  telling  her  alxiut  The  Job. 

“Y'ou’ll  be  in  the  thick  of  it,”  her 
father  commented,  smiling  with  affec¬ 
tion. 

“More*  likely  she’ll  be  in  a  jam,”  ex- 
claimixl  her  mothi*r.  “1  don’t  like  the 
idea  of  Karen’s  going  to  work  as*  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  editor  of  a  new'spaper  that’s 
in  the  middle  of  a  fight  with  all  those 
racketeers  and*®  gamblers.  You  can’t 
tell  what  might  happen.”  Mrs.  Camp- 
liell  sniffed  with  displeasure. 

“Why,  Mother,”  Karen  said,  “aren’t 
Uncle'*  Jim  and  .Aunt  Beth  going  to 
keep  their  eagle  eyes  on  me  in  Spring- 
field?  I’ll  be  right  under  their  roof!” 

She  kissed  her  mother.*’  “Now  I  had 
better  Wgin  packing.” 

■  The  train  ride  to  Springfield  the 
next  morning  gave  Karen  plenty  of  time 
tt)*®  think.  It  was  a  week  sirjce  the 
letter  from  Emily  had  come.  Emily 
had  been  in  the  class  ahead  of  her  in** 
high  school,  but  she  was  Karens  spe¬ 


cial  pal.  Now  she  was  leaving  her  job 
to  get  married.  “Mr.  A’ickers  is  dis¬ 
gusted.”*®  Emily  had  written,  “just  as 
if  I  didn’t  have  any  right  to  marry  be¬ 
cause  I  am  his  secretary!*'*  But  I  told 
him  alx)ut  you,  and  he  wants  you  to 
take  my  place.” 

The  train  sped  ah)ng  through  pleas¬ 
ant  pasture  lands  ami**  past  prosperous- 
looking  farms.  For  a  while  Karen  looked 
out  the  window;  then  she  picked  up  a 
copy  of  the  Spring/ieW*  Leader  that 
she  had  bmught  along. 

■  “Intervievi'cd  at  his  office  yesterday,” 
one  rejxirt  said,  “Mayor  .Armstrong  ex- 
prt*ssed*®  full  sympatby  with  the  efforts 
the  Leader  is  making  to  support  law 
enforcement  in  Springfield  so  that  de¬ 
cent’*  families  can  live  in  security.  The 
Mayor  said  that  he  would  use  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  every  way  that’*  he  could  to 
co-operate.  .  .  .” 

There  followetl  a  review  of  some  of 
the  dishonesty  ami  crime  that  the  Lead¬ 
er  had”  uncovered,  plus  a  record  of  sev¬ 
eral  new  scamlals.  On  the  editorial  page, 
she  read  that  the  Leader-^  had  already 
received  a  threatening  anon\moiis  let¬ 
ter.  But  the  editor,  in  no  ^.utertain 
words,’*  cxincluded  that  the  Leader  was 
in  no  m<xxl  to  be  intimidated  and 
intended  to  fight  harder  than  ever.’® 

Karen  put  the  paper  doavn. 

■  Presently  she  took  out  her  notebook 
and  idly  began  to  write  shorthand  exer¬ 
cises.’*  She  Wanted  to  be  at  top  speed 
when  she  went  to  work  Monday.  Karen 
had  covered  alxiut  half  a  page  when 
her’*  attention  was  caught  by  tbe  raised 
voices  of  the  two  men  sitting  in  the 
seat  in  front  of  her.  .Almost  without 
thinking’*  about  it,  she  kept  on  vsTiting, 
recording  their  words  in  shorthand. 

“The  pressure  is  getting  pretty  heavy, 
chief.”  Maybe  we  lx*tter  go  a  little 
slow.” 


“Getting  scared?  Just  get  the  boys 
together  at  my  place  next  Thursday 
night,  and®"  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do 
next.” 

“O.K.,  chief.  Just  like  you  say.” 

'fheir  voic’es  dropped  again.  Now 
that’s  odd.  Karen  puzzled  for®*  a 
moment. 

When  the  train  pulled  into  Spring- 
field,  .Aunt  Beth  was  on  hand,  smiling 
warmly.  Karen  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  two”  men  who  had  sat  in  front  of 
her.  One  was  short  and  fat;  the  other, 
whom  his  companion  had  called  “chief,” 
was  tall  and  had'*®  gray  hair. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Vickers  the  next 
morning,  “the  job  is  yours.” 

■  During  the  ne.xt  few  days,  Karen  was 
thrilled  with  the®*  hustle  and  bustle 
that  goes  with  putting  out  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  “Printer’s  ink  gets  into  >our 
bhxxf,”  veteran*®  reporters  told  hiT.  It 
did;  she  took  to  her  work  like  a  duck 
to  water. 

There  was  much  talk  around  the 
office  alx>ut**  the  paper’s  campaign 
against  lawles.sness.  “We’re  making 
progress,”  Mr.  Vickers  said;  “but  our 
biggest  job  still  has**  to  be  done.  We 
have  to  find  the  boss  behind  the  rack¬ 
eteers.”  The  editor  stared  reflectively 
out  the  window,®*  as  if  he  might  see  that 
very  man  walking  down  the  street. 

“Mr.  A’ickers,”  said  Karen,  “what 
about  the  threat  to  blow'**  up  the 
Leader  building?” 

“  “Oh,  that  was  just  a  threat  .  .  .we 
hope.” 

■  That  night  a  big  story  broke.  Several 
police  officers,*"  accompanied  by  a 
leader  reporter,  raided  a  gambling 
house.  Before  it  was  over,  an  officer** 
had  been  killed  and  a  Leader  reporter 
wounded. 

The  Leader  put  out  an  extra.  Mr. 
A’ickers  wrote:  “The  l^ader*^  will  see 
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Here’s  the  complete  educator’s  guide  to  the  electric  typewriter.  16  fact- 
filled  pages  covering  its  development,  nomenclature  and  importance 
in  business.  Special  sections  explain  how  to  teach  electric  typing  (be¬ 
ginning  and  advanced),  how  to  set  up  a  complete  B.E.A.  electric  typist 
workshop  and  how  to  obtain  additional  free  teaching  aids.  This  book, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  is  a  real  “must”  for  every  typing  instructor  and 
school  administrator.  Mail  this  coupon  for  your  complimentary  copy. 

*Business  Education  Advancement 


LIST  Of  CONTENTS;  Expansion  and  History  of  Electric 
Typing,  Teaching  Advantages,  Teaching  Differences,  Dia¬ 
gram  of  Remington  Electric  Parts,  Complete  Teaching 
Guide  (beginning  and  advanced).  How  to  Set  Up  an 
Electric  Typist  Worhshop,  B.EA.  Program  and  Services. 
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this  thing  through.  We  will  not  be 
intimidated!  We  call  upon  all  decent 
citizens  to  do  their  part^— we  will  do 
ours.” 

Early  that  afternoon.  Mayor  Arm¬ 
strong’s  office  phoned.  “The  Mayor 
wishes  to  make  an  appointment**  with 
Mr.  Vickers.” 

■  The  Mayor  arrived,  a  tall,  dignified, 
gray-haired  man  of  almut  fifty-five.  He 
glanced  at  Karen**  as  he  passed  her 
desk.  His  face  was  benign  and  pleasant. 
There  was  an  intensity  about  his  eyes 
and  a**  decisiveness  in  his  manner  that 
Karen  found  somehow  remotely  famil¬ 
iar.  He  went  into  Mr.  Vickers’  private*’ 
office. 

A  half  hour  later  the  two  men 
emerged,  talking  seriously.  ’They  paused 


for  a  moment  outside  Mr.**  Vickers' 
door,  shook  hands,  and  the  Mayor 
turned  to  leave.  Again  he  passed  Kar¬ 
en’s  desk,  but  he  did  not  turn  his  face. 
She**  watched  hkn  as  he  got  on  the 
elevator. 

■  After  dinner  that  night,  Karen 
watched  a  television  program*®  impa¬ 
tiently  for  a  while;  then  she  went  up  to 
har  room  and  moved  about  restlessly. 
What  was  it  that  just  eluded^^  her 
memory?  She  began  to  think  over  the 
day’s  events.  When  she  got  to  the 
Mayor’s  visit,  she  suddenly**  stopped. 
Something  about  those  eyes.  Arrd  that 
gray  hair.  Karen  gasped:  It  was  Mayor 
Armstrong  who  had  sat  in  die  seat 
ahead**  of  her  on  the  train!  ( 1064) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Glory  and  the  Glamour  Job 

DONNA  DICKEY 


// 1  WANT  TO  DO  SOMETHING  cre- 
I  ative!”  Girl  applicants  for  office 
jobs  sing  this  refrain  until  it  is  the  most 
worn-out*  popular  tune  of  the  day. 
’They  flock  into  publishing  houses,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  TV  studios,*  and 
newspaper  offices  singing  it  in  every 
different  key.  Those  who  want  to  do 
creative  writing*  are  first  cousins  to 
girls  who  want  to  dance,  paint,  sing,  or 
break  into  the  travel  business  for  the 
so-called  glamour.* 

“I  want  to  do  something  creative”  is 
Number  One  on  the  Hunt  Parade— the 
job  hunt.  The  girls  who  yearn  to  write 
aren’t*  sure  just  what  they  want  to  write, 
but  it  must  be  “writing.”  Most  of  them 
have  talent,  too,  but— let’s  face  it— 
sometimes  it*  isn’t  enough,  and  neither 
is  their  experience.  Glamour  jobs  are 
only  for  the  fortunate  few. 

■  ’The  itch  to’  write  is  a  common  ecze¬ 
ma.  The  only  thing  that  relieves  it  is 
to  scratch— with  a  pen.  Anybody  who* 
really  wants  to  badly  enough,  will. 
There  is  a  market  for  poetry  written  in 
spare  time,  and  for  articles,*  too.  This 
is  writing,  even  if  it  is  not  done  during 
the  eight-hour  business  day  on  company 
time.  There  is  also"  a  market  for  fiction, 
humorous  essays,  and  religious  pieces. 
Writing  for  a  hobby  at  the  beginning** 
could  well  lead  to  writing  for  profit 
later,  especially  when  you  have  some 
published  work  to  show  a  prospective** 
employer. 

But  creative  expression  in  an  office 
job  is  enjoyed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
today’s**  working  women  without  frus¬ 


tration  or  the  sacrifice  of  originality. 
For  the  writers,  there  is**  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  transcribing  and  typing  a 
perfect  letter  with  all  the  words  a-la- 
Webster  and  the  commas**  set  up  like 
neat  fences  separating  lawns  of  thought. 
Many  girls  have  a  chance  to  show  their 
way  with  words  in  the**  tactful,  under¬ 
standing  letters  they  write  for  their 
bosses.  Young,  would-be  television  ac¬ 
tresses  live  their  most*’  important  roles 
over  the  business  telephone,  keeping 
their  voices  fresh  and  attractive  for 
unseen  audiences.**  And  those  who  love 
to  work  with  their  hands  find  vent  in 
keeping  neat  files,  running  mimeograph, 
adm-essograph,  adding,**  and  comp¬ 
tometer  machines  with  deftness  and 
efficiency.  If  you  can’t  crack  one  of  the 
big  glamour  jobs,  you  may*®  be  able  to 
share  the  fun  without  the  worry  by 
finding  a  secretarial  job  in  this  line. 

■  The  arts  are**  not  entirely  glamorous, 
writers— and  other  artists— who  live  en¬ 
tirely  by  their  wits  have  been  knowm  to 
admit.**  Even  the  arts  entail  plain,  hard 
work  that  does  not  always  pay  regu¬ 
larly.  The  rewards  are  often  more  in 
spirit**  than  in  cash. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  secretarial  arts. 
Here  the  rewards  are  found  in  both  the 
heart  and  the**  pocketbook.  The  cre¬ 
ative  girl  is  not  discouraged  by  lack  of 
inspiration  or  embarrassed  by  lack  of 
ready**  money.  If  she  also  indulges  the 
fine  arts  as  a  hobby,  then  the  full  and 
exciting  life  at  her**  white-collar  job 
will  become  all  the  more  absorbing. 
(529) 
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The  next  volume  of  this 
magazine,  from  September 
through  June,  will  feature 
the  special  contributions 
listed  on  the  facing  page. 
But  the  issues  will  also  con¬ 
tain  BEW*s  feature  col¬ 
umns  by  Jane  White,  Dr. 
Ken  Hansen,  Sam  Caplan. 
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ABOUT  SHORTHAND 


•  • 


TYPING  NUMBERS 


Louis  A.  Leslie  returns  to  our  pages  as  a  feature 
columnist.  For  many  years  personal  assistant  to 
John  Robert  Gregg,  Mr.  Leslie  will  review  famous 
precepts  of  Doctor  Gregg  and  tell  what  they 
mean  to  teachers  of  today’s  shorthand  learner. 


If  you  want  your  typing  students  truly  to  master 
the  top-row  controls,  don’t  miss  the  new  series 
of  articles  and  drills  (with  special  attention  to 
“we  23’’  drills)  by  Mary  E.  Connolly,  dynamic 
instructor  at  Boston  University.  Starting  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 


CLERICAL  PRACTICE  .  .  . 

CLASSROOM  DESIGN  .  .  . 

It’s  the  newest  horizon  in  business  education! 

To  learn  how  to  design,  organize,  set  up,  and 
conduct  a  clerical  practice  course  adapted  to 
your  school,  read  the  authoritative  new  series 
of  helpful  articles  by  Dr.  Harry  Huffman,  of 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Remodeling  your  classrooms?  Starting  a  new  de¬ 
partment?  Then,  BEW’s  exclusive  illustrated 
series  on  Modern  Planning  for  Business  Training, 
which  will  run  through  the  next  volume,  will  be 
a  constant  source  of  ideas  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  you,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

ELECTRIC  TYPING  .  .  . 

TEACHING  DEVICES. . . 

During  the  past  three  years,  this  magazine  has 
presented  an  uninterrupted  series  of  reports  on 
achievement  and  teaching  practices  in  electric 
typing  in  classrooms  at  all  academic  levels  all 
over  America.  This  vital  service  will  be  contin¬ 
ued,  starting  with  “The  First  Lesson  in  Electric 
Typing’’  in  September. 

“My  Favorite  Teaching  Device’’  (for  shorthand 
and  transcription  teachers)  will  be  continued 
monthly,  with  special  attention  to  homework 
and  grading  problems.  Pretranscription  training 
will  also  be  featured  in  several  of  these  articles, 
pinpointing  what  typing  and  shorthand  theory 
teachers  can  do  to  improve  transcription  results. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  DEVICES  .  .  . 

BETTER  BOOKKEEPING  . . . 

Special  attention  will  be  given  in  the  next  volume 
of  this  magazine  to  meeting  the  everyday  class¬ 
room  problems  of  D.E.  teachers — grading  sales 
talks,  conducting  shopping  experiences,  recruit¬ 
ing  students,  teaching  fundamentals  of  selling, 
and  other  topics  pertaining  to  this  field.  Every 
month,  of  course. 


Renew  NOW. . . 

Is  your  subscription  about  to  expire?  You 

Erobably  don't  know!  Readers  seldom  do! 

iut  play  safe,  and  relieve  yourself  of  any 
concern  by  renewing — we'll  automatically 
extend — your  subscription  today  I  (If  you 
use  tbis  coupon,  accompany  it  with  your 
check  or  money  order,  and  let  us  hear 
from  you  by  June  1.  We'll  give  you  an 
extra  month's  bonus  for  sparing  us  the 
need  for  sending  you  a  renewal  reminder!) 


Dr.  F.  Wayne  House,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  Paterson  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  and  other  distinguished  bookkeeping 
researchers  and  authors  will  provide  a  full 
“methods  course’’  for  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction  in  bookkeeping.  The  monthly  book¬ 
keeping  awards  problems  will  be  continued. 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


MAY 
19  5  3 


■  Lives,  Professional  and  Private— 

•  G.  G.  Hill,  at  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Indiana,  Pa.,  was  awarded  the 
Man-of-the-Year  citation  bv  the  West¬ 
ern  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  BEA. 
On  April  18,  at  the  regional  convention 
of  the  PBEA. 

•  Dr.  Glen  Murphy,  of  Florida  State 
University,  was  awarded  the  Son-of-the- 
Year,  James  Eldon  Murphy,  by  his  wife. 
On  February  8. 

•  Mrs.  Edith  Hug^ard  and  business 
education  in  general  got  a  big  boost  at 
DePauw  University:  Mrs.  Huggard,  in 
charge  of  the  University’s  business  edu¬ 
cation  program,  was  promoted  to  an 
assistant  professorship. 

•  Beverly  Zuccaro,  who  will  be 
graduated  from  the  NYU  School  of 
Education  in  June,  is  recipient  of  the 
1953  Paul  S.  Lomax  Award,  which  is 
granted  annually  to  the  outstanding  stu¬ 
dent  in  business  education  at  NYU  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship,  service,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  all-round  likelihood  of 
outstanding  service  as  a  business  teach¬ 
er.  This  is  the  second  presentation  of  the 
award;  the  first  award,  last  year,  was 
presented  to  Elizabeth  lannizzi,  now  a 
teacher  at  the  Williamsburg  Vocational 
High  School  in  New  York  City. 

•  Elizabeth  MacMahon,  business 
teacher  at  Everett  (Massachusetts) 
High  School,  has  been  winning  applause 
on  two  extracurricular  accounts— for  her 
collection  of  antique  dolls,  some  of 
which  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
Bowers  Museum  in  Santa  Anna,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  for  her  feature  stories,  most 
recent  of  udiich,  “Tomorrow  Is  Lepre¬ 
chaun  Day,”  WM  published  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  the  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Globe, 

•  Charles  F.  Gough,  owner  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Caugh  School  <rf  Business, 
in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  for 
many  years  a  noted  business  trainer, 
died  recently  after  a  short  illness.  He 
developed  the  school  after  nearly  35 
years’  association  with  the  Bay  Path 
Institute,  in  Springfield.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Caugh, 
who  continues  the  administration  of  the 
school. 

•  Frank  Ash,  long  distinguished  as 
director  of  business  education  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  has  retired 
from  his  position  because  of  ill  health. 
Mr.  Ash  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  Dean  Mals- 
bary,  who  assumed  the  position  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  semester. 

•  Henry  J.  Holm,  retired  head  of 
Gregg  College  and  former  NBT.\  presi¬ 
dent,  and  his  wife  Jessie  Lou  Holm, 
have  moved  from  Chicago  to  W'arren, 
Ohio  (address:  419  Laird  Avenue  N.E., 


IN  GEORGIA,  the  state  BEA  meeting  featured  the  contributions  of  (back  row)  George  Wogoner, 
University  of  Tennessee,  who  talked  on  transcription;  Dr.  Donald  C.  Fuller,  of  Georgia  State 
College  for  Women,  who  talked  on  professional  standards;  John  A.  Pendery,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company,  who  discussed  fob  standards;  Gerald  B.  Robins,  University  of  Georgia,  who 
was  elected  Association  president;  and  (front  row)  Elisabeth  Anthony,  GSCW,  presiding  officer; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Nealy,  Griffin  High,  convention  secretary;  Matilda  Beard,  West  Fulton  High,  new 
secretory-treasurer;  and  J.  T.  Goen,  new  vice-president.  Over  ISO  attended  convention  in  March. 


Warren,  Ohio).  Mrs.  Holm  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Warren  Business  College. 

•  Floyd  Hardin,  one  of  America’s 
greatest  shorthand  enthusiasts,  has  un¬ 
dertaken  a  project  in  which  he  has  long 
had  great  interest-publication  of  a 
magazine  that  would  be  “A  Clearing 
House  for  Facts,  Theories,  and  Fancies 
on  the  Science  and  History  of  Short¬ 
hand.”  The  publication  is  The  Short¬ 
hand  Research  Monthly.  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
was  published  in  February,  featuring 
articles  by  persons  from  six  different 
countries.  Address:  P.O.  Box  393,  Den¬ 
ver  1,  Colorado.  Subscription  cost:  gen¬ 
uine  enthusiasm  for  shorthand  per  se, 
plus  a  cash  contribution  if  you’d  like 
to  make  it. 

■  Recently  Reported  Doctorates— 

•  Dorothy  Strides  Fried  (of  Julia 
Richmond  High  School  and  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  in  New  York  City),  EXoctor  of 
Education,  Deceml>er,  1952,  at  New 
York  University.  Thesis:  Improvement 
of  the  Clerical  Curriculum  in  a  Metro¬ 
politan  High  School.  Major  adviser. 
Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne. 

•  Dean  R.  Malsbartj  (director  of 
business  education  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs),  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  June,  1952,  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity.  Thesis:  A  Study  of  the  Terms  that 
People  Need  to  Understand  in  Order  to 
Comprehend  and  Interpret  the  Business 
and  Economic  Neu;s  Available  Through 
the  Mass  Media.  Major  adviser.  Dr. 
Elvin  S.  Eyster.  Doctor  Malsbary  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.S.  at  Ball  State,  his  M.C.S. 


at  Indiana  University’s  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  He  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Tampa  and  at  .^erican  International 
College;  he  received  his  appointment  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  succeeding  Frank  Ash,  who  re¬ 
tired  because  of  ill  health. 

■  More  Summer  Schools— 

To  the  directory  of  dates  and  pro-  j 

grams  presented  for  140  summer 
schools,  published  here  last  month,  add  ] 

these:  ^ 

•  Catholic:  University  of  Ameh-  j 

ICA,  Washington  17,  D.C.  June  24-  \ 

August  8.  Business  Education  Clinic, 
sponsored  by  the  Catholic  BEA,  June  ’ 

19-21.  Full  Master’s  program.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  Dirc*ctor  of  the  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion;  or.  Sister  M.  Therese  (Madonna 

High  Schcxil,  Aurora,  Illinois),  director 
of  the  summer  program  in  business 
education. 

•  Illi.nois  State  Normal  Univer¬ 
sity,  Normal,  Illinois.  June  15-August  7. 

Dean  Larsen,  director  of  summer  | 

schcxil;  Dr.  Lewis  R.  Toll,  director  of 
business  education  courses.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

•  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Ruston,  Louisiana.  June  9-August 
8.  Dr.  Ckcrge  W.  Bond,  dean  of  summer 
school.  Program  includes  methods 
courses  in  bcxikkeeping,  general  busi¬ 
ness,  oflBcc  machines  and  practice,  short¬ 
hand,  transcription,  and  typewriting. 

•  .Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Two  sessions;  June  15-July  24;  July  27- 
August  28.  Dr.  C.  H.  Robinson,  directw 
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Completely  AuthoritotiTel 
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METHODS  OF 
TEACHING 
GBEGG 
SHORTHAND 

by  Louis  A.  Leslie 

coauthor  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
Simplified 


A  must  for  your  personal  profes¬ 
sional  Ubrory  .  .  .  Methods  oi  Teach- 


Ing  Gregg  Shorthand  gives  a  thorough 
treatment  of  every  aspect  of  the  most 
effective  Gregg  Shorthand  teaching 
.  .  .  and  testing  .  .  .  processes.  In 
easyJo-follow,  logical  sequence,  the 
book  presents  a  carefully  documented 
history  of  the  various  teaching  meth¬ 
ods,  explaining  why  we  do  what  we 
do  and  why  one  method  is  good  and 
another  is  not.  It  then  analyzes  the 
best  methods  with  reference  both  to 
elementary  and  advanced  training, 
speed  development,  transcription, 
penmanship,  and  psychological  ap¬ 
proach. 

No  progressively  minded  shorthand 
teacher  will  want  to  be  without  this 
valuable  new  book. 


Ust.  S5.50 


Order  from  your  neorest 
Gregg  office  today. 


SPECIAL  NOTE;  When  you  receive 
your  copy,  turn  first  to  the  unique  index 
—it’s  especially  arranged  for  lightning 
reference  to  any  shorthand  teaching  point. 
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Dallas  2,  501  Elm  Street 
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of  summer  school.  Program  includes 
graduate  courses  in  economics,  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  and  marketing. 

•  Northern  Illinois  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  DeKalb,  Illinois.  June  15- 
August  7.  Dr.  R.  M.  Zukuf,  director. of 
the  summer  session;  Dr.  F.  R.  Geigle, 
director  of  courses  in  business  educa¬ 
tion.  Graduate  course*  in  principles  and 
problems  in  business  education,  methods 
in  stenography,  and  methods  in  type¬ 
writing. 

•  Texas  Technological  College, 
Lubbock,  Texas.  Two  sessions:  June  3- 
July  14;  July  16- August  26.  Dr.  Donald 
Tate,  director  of  business  education 
courses.  Master’s  program,  including 
(first  term)  research  seminar  and  work¬ 
shop  in  teaching  secretarial  studies;  and 
(second  term)  objectives  and  principles 

business  education  and  workshop  in 
teaching  bookkeeping  and  general  busi¬ 
ness. 

•  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  June  22- 
August  14.  Dr.  M.  Adeline  Olson,  di¬ 
rector  of  business  education  courses. 
Program  i.icludes  graduate  courses-co- 
operative  business  education  with  work 
experience,  improvement  of  instruction 
in  typewriting,  and  organization  and 
supervision  of  D.E.  International  Busi 
ness  Education  Conference,  June  3-5, 
Dorothy  L.  Travis  and  O.  M.  Hager, 
co-chairmen. 

•  The  Auburn  Maine  School  or 
Commerce,  Auburn,  Maine.  June  22- 
July  31.  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Scavey,  Direc¬ 
tor.  Methods  course  in  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  accounting,  and  secretarial 
practice. 

■  School  News  Briefs— 

•  In  Lochport,  New  York,  the  St, 
Joseph’s  Secretarial  Insfitute,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Mary  of  Namur 
will  add  a  court-reporting  program  to 
their  evening  classes  in  September.  The 
course  will  he  taught  by  Henry  P.  Nev- 
ins,  reporter  for  the  Niagara  County 
courts,  who  is  a  200-wam  graduate  of 
Gregg  College. 

•  In  San  Francvsco,  Mrs.  Helen 
Priest,  owner  of  the  California  Secre 
tarial  School  is  off  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  on  an  extended  vacation;  during 
her  absence,  the  School  has  lieen 
leased  to  Mr.  B.  H.  Sorber,  who  has 
been  California  regional  manager  for 
the  Capitol  Radio  Engineering  Institute 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  In  New  York  City,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  has  open 
a  number  of  “working  scholarships”  for 
business  teachers  who  can  hold  down 
office  positions  on  campus  while  taking 
graduate  courses.  Positions  pay  up  to 
$2900  a  year,  permit  enrolling  in  as 
many  as  16  graduate  hours.  For  details, 
write  Prof.  H.  L.  Forkner,  at  Columbia. 

•  In  Eugene,  Oregon,  the  University 
of  Oregon  will  conduct  something  new 
—a  Workshop  on  Family  Financial  Se- 


Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 
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The  best  teacher  alive  can't  teach  type¬ 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstration! 

Here’s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  modern  “audio-visual'' 
typewriting  training.  Its  adiustable  height 
(35"  to  48")  and  free-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
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To  HIGH  SCHOOL 


curity  Education.  June  22-July  17.  En¬ 
rollment  is  selective— tuition  and  room 
are  free  to  those  admitted.  Six  graduate 
hours.  For  details,  write  Llovd  F.  Mill- 
hollen,  at  the  School  of  E<Jucation  of 
the  University 

•  In  Roanoke,  Virginia,  something 
new  at  the  V'irginia  BEA’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  on  April  25— among  other  pan¬ 
els,  one  on  “VVhy  Go  to  Business  Teach¬ 
ers’  Conventions,”  with  a  speaker  boost¬ 
ing  the  V'BEA,  one  boosting  the  SBEA, 
another  the  EBTA,  a  fourth  the  ISBE, 
and  a  fifth  the  AVA.  VBEA  president  is 
Louis  Moses,  of  Roanoke. 

•  In  Cincinnati,  the  Ohio  BTA  pre¬ 
sented  something  new,  too,  at  its  April 
24-25  convention— an  afternoon  of  visit¬ 
ing  oflBces,  all  in  accordance  with  a 
compact  schedule  arranged  by  Pro¬ 
gram  Chairman  John  Leith.  The  con¬ 
vention  was  OBTA’s  25th  anniversary; 
Dr.  Inez  Ray  Wells  presided. 

■  15th  Annual  Artyping  Contest— 

•  Julius  Nelson,  America’s  banner 
bearer  for  artistic  typing,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  details  of  his  15th  annual 
contest:  You  can  make  any  kind  of 
design,  on  any  kind  of  machine,  with 
any  technique  prcferred^nd  as  many 
as  you  wish.  Prizes  include  a  portable 


Underwood,  stop  watches,  plaques  for 
schools,  and  20  bronze  medals.  Send 
entries,  along  with  a  ten-cent  fee  for 
each,  to  Mr.  Nelson  at  4006  Carlisle 
Avenue,  Baltimore  16,  Maryland,  by 
May  1. 

■  Mountain-Plains  Sets  Up  June  Meet¬ 
ing— 

Estes  Park,  high  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  near  Denver,  will  be  the  location 
of  the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
new  Mountain-Plains  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  beginning  Friday  noon, 
June  19,  with  a  luncheon,  and  ending 
Sunday  morning,  June  21.  Meetings  will 
be  at  the  YMCA  Conference  Grounds, 
amid  towering  peaks. 

“We’re  combining  the  best  in  profes¬ 
sional  meetings  with  the  best  in  moun¬ 
tain  vacationing,”  explains  Dr.  Kenneth 
J.  Hansen  (Greeley  STC),  general 
chairman  of  the  conference. 

•  A  unique  program  feature  devel¬ 
oped  by  Program  Chairman  Elsie  M. 
Jevons,  University  of  Nebraska,  is  a 
series  of  sectional  meetings,  each  of 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  membership 
of  a  state  BEA  affihated  with  Mountain- 
Plains;  Wyoming,  office  practice;  New 
Mexico,  typewriitng;  North  Dakota,  co- 
ojyerative  training;  South  Dakota,  short- 


IN  FLORIPA,  Gamma  Rho  Chapter  (the  89th)  o(  Pi  Omepa  Pi,  national  business  education 
fraternity,  was  installed  at  Bethune-Cookman  College,  Daytona  Beoch.  Above  (seated);  Dr. 
Audrey  V.  Dempsey,  of  East  Carolina  College,  in  (jreenville,  N.C.,  Pi  Omega  Pi  notional  organ¬ 
izer  who  installed  the  chapter;  Elaine  Horne;  Mildred  Scott;  Louise  Howord;  Julia  Clemons; 
Mildred  Staples;  Mrs.  Joyce  Engram,  sponsor,  and  (standing)  Ernest  Cook;  H.  V.  Lucas;  Harold 
Clark;  James  O'Neal;  F.  D.  (iraves;  and  Charles  Todd,  president  of  (jamma  Rho  Chapter. 


Do  you  know  that  .  .  . 

In  September,  1950,  the  East  Side 
Commercial  and  Technical  High 
School  of  Newark  began  its  first 
Stenograph®  machine  shorthand 
class.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
of  the  19  students  in  the  Stenograph 
class: 


3  were  taking  dictation  at 
160-180  wpm 

3  were  taking  dictation  at 
140-160  wpm 

7  were  taking  dictation  at 
120-140  wpm 

6  were  taking  dictation  at 
100-120  wpm 


Pour  of  the  seven  Senior  High 
Schools  in  the  Newark  System  now 
teach  Stenograph  and  three  others 
plan  to  introduce  it  in  September, 
1953. 


Mr.  Raymond  C.  Goodiellow, 
Director  of  Business  Education, 
Newark  Public  Schools,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  says : 


“This  experiment  has  proved  to  all 
parties  concerned  that  the  Steno¬ 
graph  is  vastly  superior  ...  in 
speed,  in  legibility  and  student  abil¬ 
ity  to  transcribe  notes  more  easily 
and  quickly.  I  take  pleasure  in  rec¬ 
ommending,  without  reservations, 
the  Stenograph  for  any  group  of 
average  students  in  any  high  school 
in  this  country.” 


Write  DepL  22F  for 
more  inioimofion. 


STENOGRAPHIC 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


MACHINES,  INC. 

318  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


TROTTING  AROUND  midwestem  fairs  and  shows  this  past  fall  was  this  “eight-pony  hitch,” 
sponsored  not  by  a  tractor  company  but  by  the  Smead  Manufacturing  Company,  maker  of  Smead 
filing  equipment.  Purpose:  A  prominent  part  of  the  displays  featured  Smead's  “household 
file” — gift  wrapped! 


hand  and  transcription;  Texas,  general 
business;  Oklahoma,  bookkeeping. 

•  Special  features  include  a  chucK- 
wagon  dinner  (note  to  Elasterners:  a 
barbecue)  on  Friday  evening  and  a 
banquet  on  Saturday.  Each  evening 
will  wind  up  with  square  dancing; 
there  will  also  be  mountain-trail  riding, 
hiking,  tennis,  sight-seeing,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  Colorado  Festival  at 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

•  Reservations,  with  E.  C.  Archer, 
of  Greeley,  in  charge,  cost  only  $10.50 
for  food  and  lodging  for  the  entire 
three-day  stay.  Mr.  Archer  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Esby  C.  McGill  urge  early  res¬ 
ervations. 

Program  details  will  be  in  next 
month’s  issue  of  Business  Education 
World. 

■  Professional  Announcements— 

•  May  1-2:  Wisconsin  vocational 
convention,  with  business  teachers 
meeting  at  luncheon  to  hear  Dr.  H.  H. 
Green,  of  Northwestern,  report  “Mod¬ 
em  Trends  in  Office  Procedures.” 

•  May  2:  Annual  shorthand  and  typ¬ 
ing  contest  sponsored— complete  with 
cups  and  other  prizes— by  the  Memphis 
Chapter  of  the  National  Secretaries 
Association,  Psi  Gamma  Chapter  of  Pi 
Rho  Zeta,  and  the  Miller-Hawkins 
School,  all  of  Memphis.  Information; 
Contest  Chairman,  1168  Poplar,  Mem¬ 
phis  5. 

•  May  16:  Annual  convention  of  the 
Connecticut  BEA,  at  the  New  Britain 
Teachers  College.  Headliner:  Dean 
Peter  L.  Agnew,  of  NYU. 

•  May  24-28:  NOMAs  34th  Inter¬ 
national  Conference,  at  the  Statler  Ho¬ 
tel,  in  Boston;  with  a  show  of  business 
machines  and  equipment  in  nearby 
Mechanics’  Hall. 

•  May  26:  Tenth  annual  workshop 
at  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  State  Teachers 
College,  cosponsored  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  BEA.  Program:  Demonstrations  of 
use  of  bookkeeping  view-graphs  and 
charts,  shorthand  dictation  tapes,  elec¬ 
tric  typing,  and  stenograph  machine. 
With  cofiFee. 

•  May  29-30:  Annual  sessions  of  the 
UBEA  Representative  Assembly,  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
with  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  presiding. 

•  June  3-5:  Fifth  annual  Internation¬ 
al  Business  Education  Conference,  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks.  Headliners  on  program  include 
Robert  E.  Slaughter,  to  speak  on  book¬ 
keeping  and  general  business;  T.  James 
Crawford,  to  demonstrate  in  typewrit¬ 
ing;  Cecil  E.  Stanley,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Super¬ 
visors  of  Distributive  Education,  to  pre¬ 
sent  outlines  of  part-time  co-operative 
programs.  There  will  be  showings  of 
the  new  Gregg  Shorthand  films,  book  ex¬ 
hibits,  business-machine  demonstra¬ 
tions.  In  diarge:  Dorothy  L.  Travis 
and  O.  M.  Hager,  of  the  University. 


•  June  8-13:  Week-long  conference- 
clinic-workshop  at  Alabama  College,  the 
State  College  for  Women  at  Montevallo, 
Alabama.  For  details,  ask  Lelah  Brown¬ 
field,  head  of  AC’s  secretarial  training 
department. 

•  June  11-12:  Sixth  annual  confer¬ 
ence  at  North  Texas  State  College,  Den¬ 
ton,  cosponsored  Iw  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  also  of  Denton.  Tre¬ 
mendous  roster  of  important  speakers 
includes:  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Robert 
E.  Slaughter,  Dr.  Gladys  Bowman,  Ed¬ 
win  Vennard,  Louis  Higginbotham,  Dr. 
Donald  Tate,  Dr.  Carlos  Hayden,  Clyde 
I.  Blanchard,  Davis  Thompson,  Dr. 
Eugene  Hughes,  T.  James  Crawford, 
Gerald  Green,  L.  Millard  Collins,  Dr. 
Ruth  I.  Anderson,  Mary  Pajunas.  Con¬ 
ference  chairman  is  Joe  R.  Peters,  NTSC 
department  head. 

•  June  16-18:  Third  annual  Houston 
Business  Education  Conference,  at  the 
University  of  Houston.  Out-of-state 


headliners  include  Gladys  Peck,  Louisi¬ 
ana  state  supervisor;  T.  James  Grawford, 
of  Indiana  University;  and  Charles  E. 
Zoubek,  coauthor  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
Simplified.  For  details,  write  the  pro¬ 
gram  chairman.  Dr.  Carlos  K.  Hayden, 
at  the  University. 

•  June  25-28:  Twentieth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  Alpha  Iota,  international  hon¬ 
orary  business  sorority.  In  Calgary,  Can¬ 
ada,  at  the  Palliser  Hotel. 

•  July  22:  New  York  University’s 
14th  annual  summer  conference,  in 
South  Building.  Theme;  Important 
1953  Anniversaries  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  include  the  80tb  anniversary 
of  the  invention  of  the  typewriter,  the 
60th  anniversary  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
in  the  United  States,  die  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  and  the  40th  anniversary  cm 
business-teacher  training  at  NYU— all 
of  which  will  be  propearly  remembered 
and  toasted.  With  tea. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS: 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  position  in  the 
34tli  YEAR  Midwest,  West,  or  Alaska,  we  can  help  you. 
Enroll  now. 

CLINTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Member  N.  A.  T.  A  Clinton,  Iowa 


^  Exclusive  State*Wide 

FRANCHISES 

AVAILABLE 

I 

To  Limited  Number  of  Qualified 
Business  Schools  Interested  in  o 
Nationally  Advertised,  Short,  Spe- 
cialiied  Training  Course  — Never 
Before  Offered  on  Franchise 

•  Tuition  return  triplet  thot  of  any  course 
offered  by  Private  Butinett  Schools  today. 

•  Copyrighted  course  now  brings  students 
front  4B  stotes,  Canada  and  Hawaii.  Train¬ 
ing  Coeducational  —  Plocenienl  Nationwide. 

•  Franchised  schools  will  be  furnished  no¬ 

tional  advertising  program,  qualified  leads, 
teacher  and  tales  training  and  placement 
assistance.  * 

•  Qualified  business  schools  mutt  show 
financial  responsibility,  merchandising 
know-how  and  existence  of,  or  obility  to  set 
up  an  effective  soles  organization.  Stote 
area  desired,  school  capacity  and  accredi- 
tatian  in  reply. 

PRINCIPALS  ONLY  -  NO  PROMOTERS 

Addrtss  oil  rtplitt  with 
abovo'inenliontd  informotion  to: 

Box  100,  Busintss  Education  World, 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  Now  York  36,  N.Y. 


ION-TIPPING  TYPING 
DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 

Slop  UoiitMtaoul  Up-Ovon  Cantai 
CosBy  Tikii  aad  TypewiHor  Repairs 


•ALL-STEEL 

CONSTRUCTION 


•  ADJUSTABLE 
HEIGHT  TO  SI'/i' 


•ACCOMMODATES 
STANDARD-SIZE 
MACHINE  AND  TEXT 

•  EASY-ROLLING  CASTERS 
TOE-TOUCH  LOCK 

•4  DISTINCTIVE 
MODELS 


The  Allen  Tjrpinf  Demonstration  Table  enables 
effective  teaching  by  audio-visual  teebniquee  in 
full  view  of  your  students.  Recommended  by 
leading  educators  for  use  in  typing  classrooms. 
Now  standard  classroom  equipment  in  most  laras 
cities  tbrougbout  United  States  and  Casuda. 
WHITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


H.M.  ALLEN  CO. 

Hartford,  Wisconsin 
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■  Counting  Machine— 

A  reliable  electric  machine  for  count¬ 
ing  and  marking  at  the  same  time  is  this 
new  device  called  the  Mark-N-Count. 
The  pencil,  attached  by  electric  wire  to 
the  counter,  is  used  to  check  items  such 


as  inventories  and  checking  lists.  As 
each  item  is  checked  oflF,  an  audible  click 
registers  the  count. 

•  The  main  advantage  of  using  the 
machine  is  that  concentration  on  the 
part  of  the  user  is  not  nxjuired:  he  may 
actually  take  part  in  conversation  or 
other  interruptions  witluHit  making  a 
mistake.  For  furdier  information,  write 
to  the  May  Engineering  Company,  6055 
Lankersliim  Boulevard,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  California. 

■  New  Masco  Tape  Recorder— 

A  new  tape  recorder  is  now  on  the 
market  that  the  manufacturer,  Mark 
Simpson  Manufacturing  Company,  32- 
28  49  Street,  Long  Island  Cit\-  3,  Ness 
York,  says  is  suitable  for  employment 


in  the  new  Dictation  Tape  program  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Gregg  Division  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Boc^  Company. 

•  New  features  arc  fast  forwanl 
speed  and  new  duo-motor  drive,  dual 
speed  of  3.75  or  7.50  inches  a  second 
with  automatic  amplifier  equalization 
for  each  speed,  and  dual-track  feature 
permitting  up  to  two  hours  recording  on 
each  seven-inch  reel. 


■  “Live”  Keyboard  Adding  Machine- 

Figures  that  add  anti  print  automati¬ 
cally  as  they  are  entered  on  the  key- 
Ixiard  is  the  feature  attraction  of  the 
new  National  “Live”  Keyboard  Adding 
-Machine.  Until  now,  all  electric  adding 
machines  operated  in  two  steps:  (1)  the 
amount  was  set  up,  and  (2)  the  motor 
bar  was  depressed.  The  new  National 
eliminates  the  second  step. 

For  example,  to  add  $100.00,  all  you 
do  is  touch  the  “1”  key  in  the  hundreds 


column  and  the  figure  instantly  adds  and 
prints.  You  can  forget  about  the  motor 
bar  because  every  key  on  the  “Live” 
keyboard  will  c^erate  the  machine.  The 
new  “Live”  adding  machine  is  the 
product  of  The  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 

■  Spirit-Type  Duplicator- 

Designed  for  fast  and  accurate  ctipy 
making  at  low  cost,  a  new  Rex-O-graph 
crest  Model  C  Spirit-Type  Duplicator 
has  recently  been  developed  by  Rex-O- 
graph,  Inc.  Among  the  features  claimed 
for  the  new  machine  are  automatic  pa¬ 
per  centering,  positive  automatic  pa¬ 


per  feed,  new  three-digit  reset  counter, 
and  quick-change  master  guide  and 
clamp.  Complete  information  on  the 
Model  C  and  other  liand-operatexl  or 
motor-driven  spirit  iluplicators  may  be 
obtainetl  by  writing  to  Rex-O-graph, 
Inc.,  7866  W.  Hicks  Street,  Milwaukee 
14,  Wisconsin. 
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Junior  OGA  Test 

NOTICE  TO  SENIOR  CLASS 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  in  Study  Hall*  at  3  p.m.  Fri¬ 
day,  May  22.  A  discussion  will  be  held 
concerning  the  class  trip  sponsored  by 
the^  Businessmen’s  Association.  Com¬ 
mittees  will  also  be  chosen  to  plan  the 
student  activities  for  the  Prom.* 

John  Brown 

President,  Student  Council  (86) 


OGA  Membership  Test 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  BUSINESS 

•A  young  man  who  grows  up  in  ease 
and  liLxury,  while  he  may  be  intelligent 
and  likeable,  cannot  have  a*  good  con¬ 
ception  of  what  work  really  is.  He  does 
not  learn  the  value  of  money  until  he 
has  had  to  earn*  a  living.  His  education 
may  be  academically  complete,  yet  he 
is  left  totally  unprepared*  to  make  his 
mvn  way  in  the  world. 

Business  ksiders  appreciate  this  fact. 
It  has  become  increasingly  evident*  that 
the  boy  who  was  forced  to  work  his 
way  through  school  has  the  “jump”  on 
the  lad  who  breezes  through  college  on 
his  father’s*  checkbook,  and  more  busi¬ 
ness  firms  are  turning  to  the  men  who 
have  earned  at  least  part  of  thdr 
education. 

The  “hard*  way”  still  produces  the 
high-caliber  men!  (128)— Adapted. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


THE  ROYAL  ELECTRIC 


. .  .what  a  rewarding  experience 
for  forward-looking  educators! 


Students  find  something  fascinating  .  .  .  the 
minute  they  look  at  the  Royal  Electric! 

And  when  they  try  it  out,  what  a  teaching  re¬ 
sponse  you  have  ready-made! 

Royal  Electric  has  the  same  keyboard,  the  same 
carriage  controls  and  the  same  convenient  “Magic” 
Margin  and  “Touch  Control”  as  the  famous  Royal 
Standard.  Less  emphasis  on  teaching  the  use  of 
controls  gives  you  more  time  for  training  the 
fascinating  Royal  Electric  keyboard. 

Royal  Electric  is  made  by  the  makers  of  Royal 


Standard,  the  finest,  most  rugged  typewriter  ever 
built  -  a  prt^cision  business  machine  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

More  and  more  the  business  world  is  turning  to 
Royal  Electric  because  of  the  increased  efficiency 
it  brings  to  an  office,  because  it  boosts  morale,  and 
because  of  the  clean,  sparkling  presswork  it. 
turns  out. 

To  give  your  students  adequate  preparation 
for  better  job  opportunities  you’ll  want  to  consider 
instruction  on  Royal  Electric,  of  course. 


Mail  this  coupon  today  — k  I 


Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


would  like  my  students  to  see  a  demonstration 
of  the  new  Royal  Electric  without  obligation 
to  me. 


SCHOOL  - 
ADDRESS. 


"  Magic"  and  "Tooch  Control"  are  legiatcrad  trad««inarkt  of  Royal  Typewriter  Company.  Ine. 


// 


G^SUowUA’  save  us  M8,000  a  year!^' 


“Through  direct  savings  and  increased  efficiency,  we  save  $48,000 
a  year  with  our  National  Accounting  Machines.  This  repays  their 
cost  every  19  months. 

“The  task  of  completing  large  weekly  payrolls  within  a  limited  period 
of  time  is  no  longer  a  problem.  Work  effort  as  well  as  time  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  management 
and  office  personnel. 

“Also,  we  are  now  using  several 
hundred  National  Adding  Machines 
that  are  saving  us  additional  time, 
money  and  effort.” 


—  NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY,  N«w  Yorfc 


No  matter  what  the  size  or  type  of  your  business, 
you  will  find  that  Nationals  soon  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  money  they  save.  National’s 
exclusive  combination  of  time-and-money-saving 
features  d<»es  up  to  2/3  of  the  work  automati¬ 
cally.  Your  nearby  National  representative — a 
systems  analyst — will  show  how  much  you  can 
save  with  National  Accounting  Machines  and 
Adding  Machines  adapted  to  your  needs. 


d.  S>.  e^SOonal 


Comptroller 


AccMMtrtNe  mAtmms 
Avome  MA(mmi  •  (ash  Mutnts 


M AXIOM AL  CASH  BEGISTEB  COMPAMY,  OATTom  »,  omio 


